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4 A CORNER ROOM 


[} illie Lee Laver had put as many of her belongings in two J. C. Pen- 

ney shopping bags as they could hold and at the very bottom of 
one, hidden under the blue cashmere sweater Aunt Emma had brought 
her from Richmond, lay the cracked porcelain head of her old china 
doll, one armed and no legs at all. She shouldn’t have used up the space. 
She could have stuffed two bars of Camay soap in there instead, or 
maybe even a shoe. H. A. would be mad. No, he wouldn't. H. A. 
wouldn’t ever be mad with her, only sorry she didn’t have room for 
everything. Sorry she couldn’t pack her fine leather suitcase full to 
overflowing and walk down the stairs proud and proper, instead of 
hiding the shopping bags under her navy brass buttoned coat and 
calling to her Mama she was going to the store. 

She stopped in the hall a minute; to rest, she told herself, not to take 
one last look around. The bags were heavy. What weighted them down 
when so much was left behind? Tiny bright shoes lined up neatly in rows 
on her closet floor; pretty party dresses fluffed out on sweet smelling 
hangers; Grandmother Andsley’s silver initialled mirror. The mirror 
would be more use than the old doll. There might not be a mirror in 
their room at Mrs. O. H. Johnson’s, though it was steam heated and 
fixed up nice: a corner room, right in the front of the house, H. A. said. 
Oh, who needed a mirror anyway. She was just going to get fatter and 
fatter and poor H. A. would have to look at it, at her. Might be just as 
well if she didn’t have to see herself. But she should keep pretty for him. 
Mama always bathed and dressed every night for her father and told her 
to do the same. When men came home from work they needed some one 
to brighten their eye and their spirits too. And if a wife was smart, she 
was the one, H. A. would look at her face first, anyways. Maybe she 
should go back and get the mirror. But the silver would make him feel 
bad, reminding him of all those other things left behind, some you 
couldn’t touch or see: the quick brown hands of Beulah serving soup, fat 
chuckling of Dessie baking chocolate chip cookies in the kitchen; the 
wide gold toothed grin of Bynum, polishing the glistening chrome on 
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the Chrysler, “Mornin’ Miss Billie Lee. Where can I carry you?”; the 
sharp clean smell of lemon oil rubbed for a hundred years into 
Grandfather Gareth Lee’s secretary until the wood was smooth as glass, 
his old leather bound books still resting there just as he left them. 

She covered the bags carefully with her navy coat, though that 
wouldn’t fool Mama a minute. It was awful to try, to sneak, to lie, all 
the time smiling her pretty innocent smile, knowing the dimple came 
and went in her cheek like a light shining off and on. H. A. had told her 
so and held out a hesitant, tender finger to touch it. And her hazel eyes, 
always so trusting, lowered in her usual shyness, but guilt added now, 
hidden from those kind gentle people she’d loved for all her seventeen 
years. 

Billie Lee’s stomach churned on the peanut butter sandwich she’d 
gulped while packing. Not on Mama’s waxed shiny floor! There was a 
nice tub at Mrs. O. H. Johnson’s, but they had to share the bathroom. 
What if some one was in there and she had to throw up? 

She felt a tear catch in the corner of her eye and she reached up and 
wiped it away with the back of her small white hand. Her fragile lace 
handkerchiefs were upstairs folded neatly in sachet in her bureau 
drawer, useless for sure. H. A. probably wouldn’t even know what they 
were for and if he did, he would hardly dare use them. 

She leaned against the newell post. All she’d done was just pack and 
walk down the stairs with the shopping bags and here she was already 
faint and dizzy. Can’t be, mustn’t be. Little old things like that and her 
legs were wobbly. Poor H. A. what a burden she would be. No, she 
would not. She was going to find work some place. She could get a job at 
Miss Earlene’s Manicure maybe, she’d always fixed Mary Duncan’s nails 
so nice. Or Evie’s Luncheonette. Some place Daddy or Mama would 
never go and be ashamed to see her in a splotched white apron or a 
soiled. green smock, a little sign pinned on it with her name printed: 
Billie (They wouldn’t write the Lee, she was sure of that. It was sad to 
lose a name, even to gain one. She’d been Billie Lee so long. Billie Laver 
Kieffer didn’t sound right. Who was Billie Laver Kieffer? Drop the 
Laver would be better. Billie Lee Kieffer) She’d work till she showed 
and that wouldn’t be for a long time, she knew; she was so slender, and 
the last two weeks or so, being sick like that, she’d gotten thin as Daddy’s 
ivory topped cane. 

She touched her stomach gently. Got to be careful, can’t bump him 
or jostle him or scare him any. Cautiously she lowered herself, arranged 
her skirts and sat down on the smooth wide step, settling herself so as not 
to disturb anything inside or outside. She’d caused enough trouble 
already and would probably cause even more. 

She looked around everywhere, saying good bye. There were Mama’ S 
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camellias overflowing the silver bowl on the mahogany table, 
welcoming; the fanlight, the clear glass shining in the sunlight over the 
wide pannelled door, the polished brass knob bright like gold; old oak 
floors worn by hundreds of feet for a century: her own, as she clutched 
her report card and ran and skipped, dark hair flying out behind her, 
hair ribbon streaming. “Mama, Mama, see what I got! I got an A!” 
though Mama had told her if she did not walk as a little lady should she 
would have to use the back door like Dessie and Beulah; but gently, and 
then told her again young ladies didn’t yell, they spoke calmly with 
“well modulated voices”. Mama smiled and praised the A and later 
taught Billie Lee to walk slowly through the door, small dainty steps, 
and to look up with serious attentive eyes at her beaux. Not that she had 
many, not like Mary Duncan. Her beaux was only Cousin Jesse who 
brought her home from the Cotillion. They would come later, Mama 
said. A young girl should never put herself forward (implying Mary 
Duncan did or just making excuses for her?). Now they’d never come 
and she’d never know if they would have or not. 

But maybe Mama was wrong, just dreaming of herself at sixteen. 
Billie Lee was too thin, not rounded out like Mary Duncan, too quiet 
and serious and boys didn’t like that much. H. A. did. H. A. liked 
everything about her, he said, ever since he had seen her walking down 
the street near the Loew’s Palace and followed her home two blocks 
behind for decency, just to watch her white skirt fluttering in the March 
wind; see her head turn, catch the perfect profile like Aunt Amelia’s 
cameo, which would have been hers some day. Just to see where she 
lived. 

She had lingered at the iron gate, making silly useless chatter and 
tinkling false laughter, conscious of him leaning against the wide trunk 
of the lush water oak, till Mary Duncan said, “I declare, Billie Lee, 
what’s got into you?” Conscious of him and the blond shock of hair 
falling over his face, the color of July hay at Daddy’s farm, where later 
they lay. 

Now it was September and she sat on the bottom step and looked 
around everywhere, saying goodbye to her home, her world. 

She would never see it again. They would never let her come back in 
through that door with her baby in her arms. Or let H. A. in beside her 
and she wouldn’t allow him going around to the back like the delivery 
boy at Dawson’s Grocery. He’d do it for her, she knew. But he stood tall, 
held himself proud. Just as good as we are, Mama, finer, he works so 
hard at the shipyard and sends his money home and now he can’t 
because of me. I won’t be a burden and I'll hide, Mama, so you can hold 
your head up. But why does it have to be like this? Why do I have to go 
out in that street and lug these shopping bags? Bynum would carry me 
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to Mrs. O. H. Johnson’s right now. Wouldn’t that be a sight! Neighbors 
would sure peek out behind their curtains at that. Billie Lee giggled and 
felt it rise up in her throat and catch there like a chicken bone. Mama, 
I’m sorry I disgraced you, sorry to leave like this and not say goodbye, 
not even to Dessie. 

I wish I could sneak some cookies for my supper. I get so hungry. H. 
A., what are we going to eat? Where can I eat at Mrs. Johnson’s? I don’t 
know how to cook. I’m one sorry wife I am. I'll try though, H. A. But 
just the thought of food made her hungry and nauseated at the same 
time, the smell of bacon frying, the grease coating her hair, and she 
gagged. She bit her lip firmly. 

Catch me for sure if I made a break for it now. I’ve got to go on, open 
that door for the last time and walk down the street; over the blocks to 
where H. A. would be waiting at Alvin’s Service Station, hidden behind 
the gas pump, leaning against it as if he had nothing in the world to do, 
the sun glinting off that blond head like a lemon on the kitchen table. 
He’d give his head a shake to get the hair off his face, but it would fall 
back of its own weight, shadowing his eyes as he studied her, every inch 
of her face seriously, until she smiled, embarassed, and he grinned, 
seeing the dimple appear, disappear. Who'd ever thought she was that 
special? No one ever looked at Mary Duncan like that. 

There must be something you could do for morning sickness. Mama, 
what do I take? Sassafrass tea or herb broth or salteen crackers? That 
sounded good. Maybe H. A. could get her some salteens. If he had the 
money. She shouldn’t ask him for the extra money. Mama could tell 
her. And tell her what to do later when the baby began to grow; if he 
wiggled too much or too little or was banging his head against her 
insides too hard or if the hurt would be awful at the end. She’d heard 
Dessie and Beulah talking sometimes on the back porch, their voices 
floating through the screen door as they sat there in early dark and 
watched the fireflies play tag in and out of the crepe myrtle, flickering 
like uncertain stars in the leaves. 

“Oh Lordy, Oscar! He sure was ornery. Like to tear me apart. 
Wouldn’t come out into the daylight. Pulled him out hollering all the 
way and me hollering right alongside him.” 

Billie Lee’s lips trembled and she pressed them harder. But then 
Dessie had chuckled. “Still ornery, fighting all the time. Ain’t that so!” 
she said, slapping her ham-bone thigh, and was proud of him. Oscar 
was a fine big strapping boy. Remember that, Billie Lee, and if Dessie 
was torn apart it sure didn’t show now and didn’t pain her any. Billie 
Lee wished she could ask how long did it take and what did you do with 
a baby once you got him. H. A. would know. He’d take care of her and 
the baby too. But then how would he get to the shipyard and how would 
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she be able to go to Miss Evie’s Luncheonette and wait the tables? 

Maybe Mrs. O. H. Johnson could help. She’d given them the corner 
room, H. A. said proudly, with windows on two sides. (He’d never seen 
her room at home and she couldn't tell him: the flowered chintz spread 
and draperies to match, the fat yellow chair, the bright green pillows.) 
But then he looked worried, as if he guessed, as if he knew what he had 
to give was not enough. The light went out of his eyes and humbly, like 
a child offering a smudged home made valentine to his mother, the lace 
edges a little torn and glue seeping out from under, afraid, but hoping 
for approval, he sought out things to praise: the water oak shaded that 
side so it wasn’t too hot, but the sun shone in too, through the branches, 
speckling the cretonne spread. And there was a white wicker chair and a 
brass bed. He’d blushed then and Billie Lee did too. A bed was not a 
hayfield. A bed meant you were married for sure. Somehow she’d make 
the corner room a home; keep the window shades neat, the same length, 
and maybe Mrs. Johnson would let her pick some crepe myrtle and put 
it in a jelly glass on the white painted bureau. 

Billie Lee couldn't tell Mrs. Johnson. She might count up the months 
and glance at her sideways with a knowing look, and the blood would 
rush up to Billie’s cheeks, filling out the dimple, and then she’d be 
thrown out the back door like a stray kitten no one wanted, hungry, and 
no one to give her scraps. 

She could be in her soft sweet-smelling bed upstairs when the time 
came, with the scent of honeysuckle and early spring roses coming 
through the window, soft pastel pillows at her back. Mama would bring 
her up cream of wheat in the mornings, spooning it slowly so she 
wouldn’t be sick and Beulah’s quick gentle hands would smooth the 
sheets, soothing the hurt in her back, kneading the pain away. 

Maybe they’d let her come back. Every one said a girl needed her 
Mama right then, a time like this. Mary Duncan had whispered behind 
her hand in Latin class how Josie Waley came clear across the country 
all the way from Little Rock to be in her own bed with her Mama at her 
side, crooning to her. 

Well, H. A. stood proud and it was his baby too. He had a right to do 
it his way. If they asked her back, he would not want to lose her when 
the white panelled door closed behind her, the fanlight above shining 
clear as a mirror. Even if they asked him in too, they'd make him stand 
around useless, feeling in the way. 

Mama wouldn't be at her side. Mama. Billie Lee rose slowly, gripping 
the stair rail, and paused a moment to run her finger up and down its 
smooth finish, soft as Mama’s velvet party dress. She looked up at the 
graceful curved landing where she and Mary Duncan had sat so many 
times in the dim light after they should have been in bed, peering 
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through the railing down at the grown ups in the wide hall, hearing the 
rustle of the long gowns, seeing them swirl, and catching a gleam of a 
silver button on a man’s blazer: the kaleidescope of Mama’s parties, the 
patterns shifting and changing, the color always beautiful, and listened 
to the music and laughter and dreamed of the days they’d be there, too, 
smiling up at their beaux with flattering eyes through long lashes and 
laughing even if nothing was funny, their hair curled fancy by Miss 
Annie or done up on their heads with earrings dangling. 

“Beulah!” It was Mama’s voice and the brisk tap of her high heels 
sounded in the upstairs hall. “May I see you a minute, Beulah?” clear 
and melodious as a running brook or the harpsichord Aunt Emma 
played when she could see. “I think we'll be ten for dinner tonight.” 

Billie Lee gathered up her shopping bags and put her navy coat over 
her arm and headed for the door. 

She could stop now and call out and if she cried and said she was 
sorry, maybe... But H. A. was waiting at Alvin’s station and he’d be 
worrying, wondering what had happened, afraid something was wrong, 
Mama had stopped her or she was sick, shuddering, her shoulders 
heaving. Mustn’t ever let him see that again, it had scared him so, 
afraid she had thrown his baby right on up. 

She turned the brass knob, balancing her bags, and went out the door 
into the street and walked as fast as she could, feeling the hard china 
head of the doll bumping against her leg as she went down the steps and 
the brick path, through the crepe myrtle on each side, and closed the 
iron gate behind. 

Overhead the oaks reached to each other, their leaves intermingled, a 
long green tunnel sheltering, and across the street the Harper kids 
played hopscotch, their voices muted in the summer hush. Mrs. Brighty 
knelt in her wild overgrown garden pruning her flower bed, wearing her 
old straw hat Mama said belonged on the head of a mule, but her 
flowers were crammed in like lollipops clutched in a child’s hand or a 
cluster of balloons. For a minute Billie Lee paused, wanting to cross 
over and ask for a few blossoms as she had so many times before, ever 
since she was little; a small bouquet to take along and put in the jelly 
glass in Mrs. O. H. Johnson’s corner room. Then a door slammed down 
the way and Dawson’s delivery truck rounded the corner. Billie Lee 
scurried on, ducking her head, eyes averted, as if if she didn’t look as she 
passed, no one would see her. 

She’d walked so many times this way to school, to church, to Mary 
Duncan’s, careful to step over the cracks on the sidewalk, with all the 
sights and sounds so familiar, like the cicadas humming in Fall, it wasn’t 
till you didn’t hear them any more you missed them, knew they were 
gone and autumn had come. 
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Now everything was sharp and clear, a violin string played so high it 
went through your ear and caught your heart; like burying your face in 
the field and studying the long grass, seeing varying colors in every 
separate blade. 

Billie Lee kept her head bent. The bags were getting heavy again but 
she plodded on, slowly, down the two blocks and over to Center where 
the city was starting to creep up unnoticed a little bit at a time like a 
turtle; the downstairs of houses covered with false siding here and there, 
large panels of plastic on either side of an old door making way for 
dingy glass, neon flashing in the windows “tailoring” or “Pete’s Dry 
Cleaning, 3 Hour Service”; prim white signs on the green front lawns 
dotting them like dropped handkerchiefs, “Guests”, “Miss Susie’s. 
Rooms to Let”. 

Down the street and around the corner and there was the service 
station, but H. A. wasn’t lazily leaning against the gas pump. He was 
walking around, pacing this way and that, his shirt clean and white and 
freshly washed, tucked into his jeans, his hair slicked back now with 
water or borrowed Vitalis. She set her bags down and sighed, watching 
him. He looked a stranger. Who was he ?Where was he taking her? She 
wanted to go home where Dessie would be basting the turkey for dinner 
and the smell would float up the back stairs, and Beulah would be 
polishing the tea set on the highboy and Mama would be bringing in 
fresh magnolia leaves to arrange behind the camellias, setting them off 
in the silver bowl. Billie Lee half turned, stooping. She picked up the 
bags and then H. A. saw her and, forgetting nonchalance and caution 
as planned, he began to run toward her; his shock of hair broke loose 
and fell over his face, patterned in the shadows from the trees 
overhead.. 

“Billie Lee! Where were you? I was scared out of . .” but then he 
couldn’t talk, his arms were around her hard as the navy blue coat 
slipped to the ground, his hand was stroking her hair, his lips cool on 
her hot cheek. She reached up to put her hands at the back of his neck, 
bristly from his new hair cut, and there was a crash as the bag fell. 

‘What was that?” H. A. looked down at her clothes spread around his 
feet. There on the sidewalk, scattered over the pink silk slip, the dainty 
embroidered yellow nightgown, and one small patent leather slipper, 
lay her doll in a hundred pieces. The one arm twisted at a crazy angle in 
the weeds growing between the cracks, and the broken head rested on 
the cement, one china blue eye staring up, hurt and disbelieving. 
“What did I do? What is it?” 

“Just my old doll, H. A. It’s all right,” she soothed. “It was just my 
doll. It was broken anyways.’ 

“Tl fix it, Billie Lee.” He bent down and, scowling as he peered 
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closely, his fingers separated the scraggly weeds, and began to pick up 
chips, scraping his hands on the pavement. “I’m sorry. Oh I’m so sorry. 
I can mend it; I know I can.” He gathered them up and put them 
carefully in his pocket and held one half of the head gingerly in his big 
awkward hands. 

It couldn't be glued together as once was. Ever. “It doesn’t matter,” 
she said. ““Reckon I’m too old for dolls now, anyway.” 

But the first thing he did when they were settled in the corner room at 
Mrs. O. H. Johnson’s where the sun streamed in through the branches of 
the water oak and shone on the brass bed, splashed the wicker chair and 
made intricate designs on the cretonne spread; the first thing he did was 
to go and get the glue. He worked, painstaking, fitting the parts of 
china back like a jigsaw, carefully assembling the flakes he’d rescued 
from the weeds and picked out of her nightgown, and then put the doll 
on the white bureau. It sat, head askew, looking at her with its glassy 
eyes, reproachful. And late in the night Billie Lee got up and held it a 
minute, when H. A. was off in deep sleep, tossing, vulerable, his hand 
holding back the shock of blond hair as if to ward off a blow. 
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2 WHERE Ig BELINDA? 


hey had come and taken poor old Miss Lucy off to the County 

Hospital. Crying all the while, she planted her feet firm 
as she could, clutching the old carved newell post, the tarnished 
doorknob, anything that came to hand, with her pipestem fingers. At 
the last, Sheriff A. O. Mackinaw had to pick her up and carry her off. 
And she still called out “Belinda! Belinda!” until her faint voice trailed 
off in the roar of his car charging down the road. 


The day after, it happened. Tom Joe was off in the field, lonesome 
and grieving. Dewy Birdheart was left alone waiting for Miss Lucy to 
come home, and she’d tried to stop it. She doubled up her fists, shouted 
and chased after, even kicked, fiercely as she could, but her bare feet 
just glanced off the legs of the men with no more feeling than a fly 
lighting. She could holler and hit and pray for Tom Joe or Mr. Justus 
Tait to come quick and the Lord to come quicker with a thunderbolt to 
help; but in the end (Why did the Lord take His own sweet time when 
things like this happened? Where was He with his mighty wrath?) what 
could she do? Stand there crying, the dirt washed down her face, 
holding her arm where the blood spotted, and praying without hope. 

And she’d always had hope before, never even knowing what lay 
ahead. Never had had any notion of that, not since she was sixteen years 
old and her step daddy had yelled at her once too often and taken her 
locket, her own father’s heirloom right out of her hands, and her mama 
stood there not stopping it. Dewy had set out down the road in her best 
school dress with her dark hair pulled back clean and neat and went 
from place to place and would never go home again. Never. While that 
man lived there. 

She’d flitted around like some lost, confused bird, from friend to 
neighbor to acquaintance, helping out as she could, and came to roost 
at last at Miss Lucy’s, though even that didn’t look too permanent. Miss 
Lucy was old as the oak down by Batten Crick; older some said, getting 
more so, too, moving slowly around her cluttered house, at times just as 
sluggish as the creek water itself in mid August. 
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Then too, Mr. Justus Tait built all around her, in kindness saving her 
house for the last, though he owned it now, legal and proper. Miss Lucy 
couldn’t get it through her poor old head. 

“What’s that man doing coming round again for, Dewy?” she’d com- 
plain. 

“Coming to call, Miss Lucy. See how you are. Ain’t that nice? Let’s 
straighten up for company” and Dewy would begin to stack the old 
newspapers piled all around, fixing to carry them out to the rubbish 
heap, looking for any excuse. It was never any use. 

‘Where you going, Dewy? What you got there?” Miss Lucy stopped 
her at the door. “Belinda might want that. Something special in them, 
maybe, can’t throw it out. Can’t never tell. Company takes me like I 
am.” 

It was always this way and now the beautiful old house was filled to 
overflowing with things of all description; every available space, each 
corner, each fine table or scratched rickety one filled with bottles, rib- 
bons, torn magazines mixed in with old copper, Spode, tiny figurines. It 
might all be of value. It had belonged to the family and there it stayed. 
Belinda might treasure it. Miss Lucy’s long skirt trailed dust across the 
floor making marks like the path of a snake sliding around aimless in 
loose sand. 

“Don’t touch, Dewy. Mustn’t disturb anything. Leave just as is,”’ she 
chided. “Just as was when Belinda was with us.” Here she would sigh 
and her old eyes saw only the beautiful things she took pride in: an 
imaginary room, square, sunfilled, airy, graceful as once was. And no 
layers of dust, scraps of newspaper, junk at all. “Just as was for the 
children to see when they come home,” she would add, if this were one 
of her hopeful days, not one when she could admit, doleful, sitting 
upright in the Chippendale chair, they were never coming home at all. 

So what it came down to was for Dewy to light the fire old Tom Joe 
laid for them, fill a cup of spring water, cook scraps of this and that any 
hour of the day to help Miss Lucy keep going. All she could do was clean 
and keep neat her own corner under the beams and wash and sweep out 
the rug she lay on. 

At night, sometimes, Dewy sneaked down to try to clear the rubbish, 
some of it anyway, without Miss Lucy knowing. Although often she 
couldn’t hear you if you were to stand right in front of her and shout, 
her ears were sharp as a squirrel’s in the dark, and the smallest creak in 
the old oak floors would reach her. No use telling her it was mice, 
either. She could tell. 

And no use telling her Mr. Justus Tait was caring of her and not 
counting the days till she had gone to her Reward and he would give the 
order for his bulldozers to roar and smash the house to bits. He’d said 
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he’d wait on her, do all the other lots first, and wait on her some more if 
need be. But Miss Lucy balancing tea in a paper cup (later preserved for 
future use) polite, because he was company after all, if she placed who 
he was in her mind, only squinted up at him with her sharp little blue 
eyes. 

No use to say he came to see how she was because he cared. Who’d 
believe that? Old Tom Joe cared, far as he was able, toting the logs in 
every day and carting out the garbage. (That did go. Dewy was firm). 
And Dewy cared; but no reason for Mr. Justus Tait to care, when even 
Miss Lucy’s own family, the grandchildren and nieces and nephews 
wherever they had disappeared to, even Belinda, sent not so much as a 
card at Christmas, and them standing to get all the beautiful old things 
she’d saved over the years, with no thanks from any one (or a lily at 
Eastertide). So why should Mr. Justus Tait? 

She hid it from him with bright social chatter if she recognized him, 
but he could see she was slipping, fading like her old marquisette cur- 
tains baked too long in the hot sun from the window, worn out from the 
rain and winds of September, the steady drizzle of winter; more fragile 
every day now, hanging loosely from the rod, held together by a few 
strong threads only, and them weakening. So he was patient and kind, 
bided his time, like Dewy herself, the only difference being he knew 
what he was going to do and what was coming next. 

But she couldn’t fault Mr. Justus Tait for that. He stood there on the 
doorstep, hat in hand, and asked after Miss Lucy so soft. 

“How do ,” he’d say and wait, and if it was a good day, Dewy would 
let him in and they’d balance the paper cups on their knees and the 
beautiful thin porcelain gathered dust on the shelf. 

And Mr. Justus Tait paid serious attention and nodded his head 
politely as Miss Lucy chatted. 

“Now, Belinda,” she would say. “Belinda was a hard birth.” 

“Men don’t care about such things, Miss Lucy,” Dewy chided, 
blushing. Miss Lucy had forgotten was she speaking to Dewy or Mr. 
Justus Tait or the four walls of faded roses. 

“Yes, Ma’am,” murmured Mr. Justus Tait. 

“But oh what a beautiful baby! Never was such a baby born in all the 
years at Ekaw Springs. The nurses said so.” 

Miss Lucy nodded her head firmly and Mr. Justus Tait out of his kin- 
dness, nodded his head too. 

“Growed up just as beautiful, too. Blue eyes, dark dark hair. Well, 
you've seen her. You know. Sweet as honey and the boys buzzing round 
like bees. Bees is female.” Here Miss Lucy laughed abruptly and Mr. 
Justus Tait, lost, merely nodded his head again. “Still, just as sweet as 
ever to all. Belinda,” the old woman called. “Where are you? Come in 
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and sit with the company! Belinda, you hear?” 

And of course there was no answer from the kitchen or the back 
parlor or the front upstairs bedroom kept in readiness, though cobwebs 
hung delicately from the corners of the high ceiling and even the posts 
of the old cherry bed. Nothing must be touched. 

“Belinda! Sugar, come meet Mr. ... . ” Miss Lucy floundered and 
smiled, fluttering her mouth, covering it with her blue veined hand to 
hide her doubt. “I do believe she’s gone out again. With her beaux. Has 
so many. More than days of the week.” 

“Yes, Ma’am.” 

“Belinda? Where are you?” For a second there was the ticking of the 
old clock Tom Joe tried to keep wound and sometimes did. Then her 
blue eyes clouded, the light went out of her face, the skin sagged round 
her mouth. 

“Be along directly,’ said Dewy, staring into Mr. Tait’s eyes, warning. 
“Right along.” 

“Oh Belinda!” and now Miss Lucy was radiant. “Belinda, there you 
are!” 

Dewy signalled Mr. Tait but there was no need. He understood, Mr. 
Tait did. Belinda was long gone. Disappeared down the road with the 
travelling man and never came back or wrote a line and Miss Lucy 
waited, saving her porcelain cups, thinking Belinda was just lost 
momentarily, like the glasses so often misplaced and usually on the top 
of her own head; and held all in readiness for the return. 

“Belinda loved to walk with me.” Remembering, Miss Lucy sighed 
and Mr. Tait did too. “And help with the garden. She loved azaleas. 
Fixed them so nice in the vase. Dogwood, too. Mustn’t ever pick 
dogwood, Belinda. Ain't right to pick it. It belongs to the Lord.” 

“No ma’am,” said Dewy gently. 

“Sweetest, lovingest little girl, little fingers wound round mine, 
leading me along ‘mongest the flowers. ‘Mama see? See?’ Kiss me good- 
night, so soft. Be along any minute.” 

“Yes Ma’am.” Belinda wouldn't be along. Ever. 

“Saved all these things. Loved them so, she did. The piano, the cups. 
See there, Mr...... , held them so dainty. Played so gentle. Piano cried 
for her.” 

“Miss Lucy we all enjoy your playing, your hymns. Hear them over 
the fields and the men stop to listen a whiles.” 

“Great one for hymns, she was. ‘Jesus Tender Shepard Hear Me’ ”. 
Miss Lucy’s old voice was weak but true. “ “Bless thy Little Lambs 
Tonight’... .” She stopped. 

“ “Through the darkness,’ ”” Dewy prompted. “ ‘Be Thou near me.. .’ 
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“ “Keep me safe’ ”. A brilliant smile turned on them. “ “Til morning 
light! Belinda was partial to that.” 

“There was those that came after, Miss Lucy,” said Dewy, but the old 
woman paid no mind. “Cameron, Langdon, Mac...” 

“See this, Mr. . . .” Miss Lucy rose and went to a dust covered shelf, 
lifted out a figurine so wistful, so longing, head bent, long hair sliding 
over the shoulder, hand reaching out, skin smooth as milk, gentle, 
asking: all the dreams you ever had and there she was, Belinda. 

“Was sick once, I was. Child fever, know that? Belinda sat by me; 
woke in the night and found her there. Sitting by my bed. Couldn’t see 
her eyes, her hair, but she was there. Just holding my hand. Sitting there 
in the dark. Belinda.Where are you, miss?” And Dewy and Mr. Justus 
Tait were silent. 

Where was Belinda? And where was Mr. Justus Tait? And where was 
Tom Joe? And where was the Lord? Where was any one except Dewy 
Birdheart when it happened? All alone now Miss Lucy had been taken 
off and perhaps that was a blessing. But just Dewy there to try to stop it 
and soon as stop the wind from blowing the sand along the road or catch 
the woodsmoke far off. 

It began slowly enough. At the start, when the first car drove up, she 
called out, “No one’s t’home. Miss Lucy went to the hospital.” 

But as the two men advanced, some kids dashed around the corner 
and snuck under her arm where she stood guarding the doorway. So by 
the time she turned back, the men were upon her, pushed her away, 
then vanished into the darkness inside, and the hot sun blinded her so 
she couldn’t see them plain. 

“You can’t go in there,” she scolded. “Miss Lucy . . . . Come on out!” 
and she started in after them. “Them’s Miss Lucy’s things! Come on out 
right now!” 

But now another car came along, then another, and people trickled 
into the yard. Strangers all of them, not one from Ekaw Springs. And 
then soon, all of a sudden it seemed, the road was full of them, and now 
they were parking in the yard and the whole place swarmed with people 
and children and even dogs nosing around. There were voices and 
hurrying feet, shouts and cries and laughter. 

“Go away!” she yelled. What you folks all doing here anyway? Go 
away right now!” | 

But her words were lost in the confusion. There were people 
everywhere; young and old, even a squalling baby held in a girl’s arms; 
children scampered around peering in the windows. Looked like the 
July fourth picnic in the school yard, but the faces weren’t happy and 
joyous, they were grim and mean, the voices shrill, and feet were 
hurrying. The excitement in the air was hysteria. 
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Never saw them before, not from here; they were strangers. ‘““Where 
you all come from?” shouted Dewy, but no one paid her any mind, stan- 
ding there small in the doorway, a toy guard. 

“Hey lookee! Here! Hey Ma, they’s cups in there. C’mon!” 

“Might be under the sink in them rusted old pipes. Hurry up, Spin- 
ner, before some one else gets there.” 

“You gonna get hurt little lady, standing here.” Another man was 
right in front of her, big, and he held a hammer in his large hand. 
“Move on, no time for you right now’; but he paused a moment, little 
pig eyes nearly lost, squeezed in his puffy red face, appraising her, and 
he grinned knowingly. ‘““Maybe later on, come evenin’?” he suggested 
with a wink; but he was pushed from behind and Dewy fell into the 
room with her back jarred, dress ripped by a loose nail, scratching her 
skin. Tiny dots of blood speckled her arm. Her head spun, the old walls 
of faded pink roses twirled round and round, and for a minute all she 
could make out were dark forms looming everywhere. 

And then she heard the crack of the hammer and the crash. Miss 
Lucy’s Wedgewood lamp broke in a million pieces, and she jumped to 
her feet, dashing in among them. 

“Get out!” she cried “Out! You hear? This ain’t your house. Them’s 
Miss Lucy’s things, for Belinda, not you. get out now!” She pounded 
with her small fists, grabbed at a sleeve, and yanked at the hair of a 
woman who had ripped open the mattress (where Tom Joe sometimes 
slept on stormy nights) and was digging in the stuffing with greedy 
fingers. The woman screamed, but Dewy held tight. 

“You leave that alone,” she muttered fiercely between gritted teeth. 
“That’s Tom Joe’s bed, only one he has. You leave it be. Get out!” 

But now the room was full and the people pushing and shoving all 
around were too much. Dewy’s grip loosened and she was slammed up 
against the old Steinway, banging down on the keys, a discordant tor- 
tured note, almost as if the instrument protested. She sat a minute, 
crying silently, and saw it was no use. The world had gone mad and 
crazy people yelling and screaming, had taken over everything, even 
Miss Lucy’s beautiful dirty cluttered disrepaired old house. 

It was all out of control, she was powerless to stop it. Dewy left the 
piano and struggled outside, wiping her eyes on her torn sleeve, and saw 
the people running over the yard, the grass trampled, torn up. Saw the 
faces pressed against the windows, and watched with horror a boy pick 
up a rock and fling it, smashing the glass. 

“Oh, hope that didn’t go on through and hit Miss Lucy’s porcelain,” 
she thought, even so, knowing the fragile teacups couldn’t survivie 
anyway. Just the same, she ran after the boy, catching him by the shir- 
tail, but he shook her off and spit in her face besides, the saliva stinging 
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her eyes as he laughed and wiped his own mouth and ran avay. 

“Why don’t some one stop it? Where’s Tom Joe?” wailed Dewy. 
‘“Where’s the Sheriff around here? So important yesterday with a little 
old lady. Where’s the Lord with his lightning bolt?” 

“Sudie! Come quick! Look what I got!’ There ran a woman through 
Belinda’s azaleas, snapping the twigs, stamping the flowers, petals and 
leaves falling every where. She wore tight black shorts cut so high you 
could see all of her fat white thighs, the flesh bouncing, jerking as she 
ran. Wasn’t all that bounced, either! Dewy noticed, even as she jumped 
to her feet and pursued. The woman’s blouse was open, a button torn 
off, her purple mouth wide, calling to her friend. And in her pudgy 
hands, held forth in triumph, was Miss Lucy’s Royal Doulton figurine, 
the wistful little girl looking so like Belinda. Beside herself with anger, 
hardly knowing what she was doing, Dewy took after her. She tackled 
the woman to the ground, hard, so a pink plastic curler rolled in her 
greasy hair, crunched and broke. Dewy sat on top of her pillowed 
stomach, the thick white thighs churning, until she was bumped off, but 
not before the figurine was wrestled from the fat fingers. 

Then came poor old Tom Joe, roused at last, too late, rushing from 
the field where he’d been planting, a wild man, senseless, flailing right 
and left at all who were in his way. And the people with the tree limb, 
four of them, hoisted it in chorus, a madman’s rhythm, banging it 
against the side of the house, the doors and windows too crowded now, 
one, two, three, hup! and the old clapboards shivered and started to 
give way. But not before Tom Joe, bleeding, shirt ripped off him, 
caught it on the side of his poor old head, the limb striking him a 
terrible blow. He fell to the ground, as the first crack of the wall soun- 
ded and splinters covered his face. 

Dewy tried to run to him, screaming, tears unchecked down her dirt- 
streaked face. Oh Lord! Oh God! Punish them. Get them! and did her 
best to help Him along; but the people pushed and trampled her as they 
did Miss Lucy’s garden, and the last thing she heard as she collapsed, 
was the fire bell from the Ekaw Courthouse, echoing over the woods and 
deserted fields; and then shots in the air, and she thought, maybe hap- 
pily at last, the Lord had stepped in and taken a hand. 

It was Sheriff A. O. Mackinaw who stepped in and Mr. Justus Tait, 
and the people, women and children, young and old, fell over them- 
selves trying to get on out of there. The kids ran into the woods and the 
cars raced their engines, the wheels spinning in the sand, tire marks dug 
on the ruined lawn, grass destroyed, loot left behind in the rush to 
escape. Here was a shoe on its side, patent leather too, forgotten in the 
running; a baby blanket embracing the trunk of the chinaberry tree, a 
loose glittering earring among the chips of broken glass and smashed 
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plates. Slivers of clapboard, a leg from the piano, mattress stuffing lit- 
tered the yard, and at the corner of the house, one azalea, somehow un- 
touched, bloomed in the wreckage. 

Dewy waited on Miss Lucy and tried to put it all back together for 
her, hoping she might not see the difference. But knowing she would 
anyway. Rose tainted porcelain cups taken, sofa slit, the Steinway fallen 
crooked, crippled, keys shattered too. Stone crock in pieces. “Lord 
forgive me, maybe she won't come back to see it. Break her heart. Spare 
her that,” Dewy thought; but she tried to fix it just the same. For days 
she swept and washed and cleaned and carefully tried to paste together 
bits and pieces of china and glass. Wasn’t much use. The piano looked 
like a wounded animal, leaning crazily against the wall, teeth knocked 
out. The four poster was bent double, all legs gone. There wasn’t a fit 
place to sleep in all the house. 

Still, she worked on, stirring up jagged chips of glass and pillow 
feathers, and dust stung her eyes till the tears came. She choked and 
sneezed and swept doggedly with her broom. What was left of the 
marquisette curtains fell apart at a touch. The torn newspapers she 
stacked carefully in the corner against the day she’d have to collect them 
again. She worked steadily until there wasn’t anything more to do. The 
house was spotless, except when the wind blew the sand through the 
broken windows, and then she only began again. What use a spotless 
house? with nothing much in it, and that forlorn and scarred. 

But Dewy stayed on, waiting for Belinda, waiting for Miss Lucy to 
come home. And then, when months went by and there was no sign and 
it looked as if no one was ever going to, Mr. Justus Tait stopped in. 
“Might’s well go on, Dewy,” he said kindly. And then he sighed. ‘““We’re 
fixing to start in now.” 

So Dewy took off down the road again. 


3 THE BRIGHT LIGHTS OF RALEIGH 


%. me is 


t was dark and Jenny Sue could not see where they were taking 

her. The moon was sliced in two by heavy clouds and the tops of 
the pines were ghostly brushes in its cold light. Mr. Raymond’s fingers 
were stark white, strong as wire, curved around the steering wheel. Next 
to him Miss Flossie, her face shadowed, hidden under her straw hat, was 
quiet. The soft rustle of her silk skirt on the leather seat as she changed 
position and the faint sounds of their breathing were the only noises. 
There was no other world besides the silent, fast moving automobile. 
Jenny Sue looked at the black square of window and did not know where 
she was. Suddenly she was frightened. And hungry. 

At home now Mama would have pots boiling on the stove and even if 
it was just stew, the delicious smell would permeate the house, the steam 
floating out from under the lid somehow reaching Daddy, hunched 
down in his wreck of a car in the yard. And in the oven would be biscuits 
turning tasty brown, fluffy inside. 

Staring at the empty blackness, Jenny Sue’s throat hurt with hunger 
and sadness, and now a dull ache throbbed in her stomach. 

“Miss Flossie, please,”’ she said, trying to be polite, using the voice 
that melted her Daddy and his friends and got her whatever she wanted. 
She was careful not to wheedle. Women didn’t like that. Mama didn’t. 
“No need to whine, Jenny Sue,’’ Mama would scold. “I can hear you just 
as plain.” Well, Mama wouldn’t scold her no more. No Ma’am. But the 
thought did not bring the joy and sense of freedom she had expected or 
felt this afternoon when she first stepped into the powerful black car 
and Miss Flossie and Mr. Raymond had fussed over her, making sure 
she was comfy in the back seat and the doors were locked so she wouldn't 
lean against them by mistake and fall out. They had given her a pretty 
green and white scarf to tie back her pale yellow hair and even a lip- 
stick, too. Miss Flossie wanted to help her outline her mouth, stretching 
the color beyond her narrow lips, but Jenny Sue scoffed at that. She’d 
practised in the rear view mirror of Daddy’s old wreck, out of Mama’s 
sight. So, simpering and smiling, she thanked Miss Flossie with a char- 
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ming duck of her head, and put the lipstick on quickly, peering in Miss 
Flossie’s compact. The color shone now, a bright glistening pink in her 
thin little face. But she had smeared it a little; she felt the grease. It was 
too dark to see and no cars were going by to look in the reflection of the 
window glass. 

No cars. Where were they? Not on the way to Raleigh, for sure, as 
Mr. Raymond promised. There’d have been stores, lights, buses, surely, 
maybe a train moaning off over the fields, carrying its load and people 
too, to the city. There was nothing here. No headlights flashing, only 
stormy clouds in the black sky and the dark wall of trees advancing on 
the lost road. 

Miss Flossie had given her a Baby Ruth, saying “Here you are, Jenny 
Sue sweetheart. Such a darlin’ girl.” 

Miss Flossie’s little pouty mouth was lost in her round rouged cheeks, 
but she was smiling, Jenny Sue was sure, and her voice was syrup. 

“Thank you,” Jenny Sue answered politely as her cross old Mama had 
taught her, and managed another sweet smile, before she bit the end off 
the candy bar with her sharp little teeth. It was then she felt the lipstick, 
oily, spreading over her chin and splotching her fingers where she held 
the wrapper against her lips. 

“We'll be traveling some.” Miss Flossie’s mouth could not help 
puckering with the words. There wasn’t room in her face for it; it was 
squashed, carefully as she painted it. “Don’t want my sweet little girl to 
get hungry, do we Mr. Raymond?“ 

But Mr. Raymond seemed to have lost interest in Jenny Sue. He 
hadn’t smiled and teased and played with her hair as he used to when 
she had danced for him by the side of the road. He hadn’t paid her any 
mind at all, just growling “get in” and “hurry up” as she hesitated a 
brief minute, looking back at her house, the roof just visible over the rise 
of the hill, expecting to see smoke floating out of the chimney, though 
knowing it was too early for Mama to waste the wood; (it wasn’t even 
first dark) looking back at her little brother Thomas, standing in the 
tall grass, solemn-eyed, knowing somehow he was being left behind, his 
coffee can drum clutched tightly in his small fingers; looking back at all 
her life for fourteen whole years. And then she jumped quickly into the 
car, staring straight ahead at Miss Flossie’s straw hat, admiring, and 
eating the Baby Ruth greedily as fast as she could. 

That was a long time ago, so long ago. Jenny Sue’s stomach hurt, 
filled only with chocolate and peanuts and maybe a few grits left over 
from breakfast. She’d been hungry before, lots of times. When Mama 
was sick and Daddy was away and her older brother H.A. took care of 
them, feeding them tomatoes all the time because that was all he had. 
But wasn’t that one of the reasons she was leaving? 

“Won't never have to be hungry again, darlin 
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promised, the days before this when he’d been so kind. “Fried chicken 
every day, a big soft bed with lots of covers.” His hands drifted over her 
head, touching her silky hair. “Clothes too, pretty dresses.” 

“Tl say.” Miss Flossie had bent down to smile in her face, the little 
mouth moving like a catfish H.A. had caught and tossed on the creek 
bank. “Lots of them. Blue, green, red. Oh my darlin’ girl, you'll wow 
‘em in red!” 

Jenny Sue’s eyes sparkled thinking on it. She’d never had anything 
red, only pinks and faded blues (Mama didn’t think red was fitting for a 
young girl) and she’d thrust her shoulders back making her round full 
breasts stick out, the way she’d seen the Stars do in the picture show at 
Gassetts, and her quick moving feet gave a little skipping, hopping step. 
But that had been yesterday or the days before when she'd gone on back 
home with Thomas, and stood by her Mama at the kitchen sink, staring 
out at the first star, wiping the same old chipped cup over and over, lost 
with the hope of it. Might as well help Mama till she left. Poor Mama, 
nothing but dishes to wash and clothes to boil and people to feed and 
sweep up after. Jenny Sue could afford to feel sorry for Mama now. She 
was going to go! Leave it all behind, H.A. and Thomas and all the 
others. Mama. Daddy. Oh phooey, Daddy. What did he count? Always 
reaching out to hold her on his lap when she was too big, she knew that 
herself, but let him anyway (he might bring her something from the 
store) in spite of Mama’s disapproving eyes. 

Mama who scolded and nagged and nothing ever pleased her. But 
Jenny Sue’s eyes smarted, looking at the thin bent shoulders beside her. 
Never go nowhere, never see nothing, poor Mama, no bright lights, no 
music, no dancing, just old linoleum, for the rest of her life. Not me, oh 
no, not me! and her little feet began to tap and Mama warned her to be 
careful, she’d drop the cup and break it. 

Oh how many times too, Jenny Sue had lain awake in the night 
dreaming of it all, picturing herself in the big city, Raleigh and maybe 
later even Richmond or Washington, D.C. Miss Flossie’s voice had 
promised, coaxed. 

But now Miss Flossie didn’t even turn her straw hat to look at her or 
answer either. 

“Miss Flossie.” Jenny Sue made her voice pitiful and it wasn’t that 
hard to do, her stomach was stabbing her so sharp, and leaned forward 
to touch the vast shoulder bedecked in orange poppies on black cloth. 
By mistake she brushed the artificial gardenia riding high on the thick 
flesh, but Miss Flossie didn’t even notice that. ““Please Ma’am, could I 
have something to eat?” 

No answer. Couldn’t she hear under that straw hat? 

“Please.” Jenny Sue put a little choke into her voice and then was 
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afraid it was real and it might break up into sobs, tearing all the way 
through her. Where was the fried chicken? The car windows were tight 
shut but she was sure the savory smell of Mama’s stew was seeping 
through them all the way from home and her mouth watered. Her eyes 
watered. 

“Miss Flossie, I’m hungry,” she pleaded, fiddling with the gardenia. 

“Shut up,” said Mr. Raymond. “Stop fussing.” 

“I. . .” began Jenny Sue and found she could not speak. Her throat 
had somehow clogged, maybe with the long ago Baby Ruth, peanuts, 
and sweet sickly taste of lipstick. 

“Almost there, honey.” Miss Flossie turned at last, far as her hat 
would let her, reaching out. But now Jenny Sue pulled back. “Be there 
directly. Then we'll have us a meal, Ill say, fit for a queen. How would 
you like that, honey?” 

Miss Flossie’s voice didn’t sound so gentle as it had by the side of the 
road; sounded more like the chickens clacking mindlessly, repeating 
anything they knew. “Almost there,” she said again. 

Jenny Sue gripped her stomach in the dark corner of the car. 

They were almost there, though, but where did Miss Flossie mean? 
Where were the bright lights? Only the moon glinted coldly off the tops 
of the pines, glittering on the shiny hood of Mr. Raymonds car. But 
now, far down the road, a dull red flickered on and off through the trees 
and they were slowing down. 

“I told you, sweetheart, it wouldn’t be long.” Miss Flossie turned and 
smiled at her before she began the laborious process of getting out. She 
struggled with the door handle and the awkwardness of her own mighty 
flesh, and at the same time, beckoned Jenny Sue to follow. 

But Jenny Sue was not so sure she wanted to leave the warm safety of 
the car, hungry or not. They had pulled up in front of a dark building 
buried deep in the pines, with only two small windows on each side of 
the door. There were one or two other cars parked in the sand, but no 
sign of people or music or dancing and the only bright light was the red 
bulb over the door, blinking on and off, on and off. The heavy silence 
threatened. They were so far away from anything, everything, lost in 
the middle of nowhere, no points to steer herself by: there’s the pine by 
the bend, there’s the highway, there’s my house. 

“I want to go home,” Jenny Sue said. “I don’t like it here.” 

“Oh now sugar.” Miss Flossie had unlocked the door and she reached 
in to pat Jenny Sue. But it didn’t feel good. Not at all. Won’t never com- 
plain again about Mama not loving me enough, she thought, never 
kissing or touching. 

“Jenny Sue, darlin’, where’s my darlin’ girl?” Miss Flossie’s fingers had 
settled on her shoulder and they gripped hard, like H.A. clutching the 
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ax handle when he went to chop the wood. 

“For Christ’s sake!’ Mr. Raymond’s voice was harsh and in the eerie 
light, off, on, off, on, his face pale, unearthly, came and went. 

Jenny Sue thought wildly of kicking him, but she didn’t have the 
space to aim him a good one and it didn’t look to her as if she could even 
reach him. Her little foot, so good at tapping and skipping, would just 
glance off his sharp pleated pants leg. And Miss Flossie was hanging on 
hard, now. The other hand, puffy, the rings cutting the flesh around 
the fat fingers, was deceptively strong. Jenny Sue considered hitting out 
at her too, but she couldn’t seem to find her own hands. She couldn’t 
find her own anything. Miss Flossie was everywhere, a massive form, 
surrounding her, engulfing her. 

“I thought you were so hungry, honey.” It was no endearment, it was 
sharp and Miss Flossie’s nails were sharp too, piercing the thin cotton of 
her dress. 

“T am,” said Jenny Sue in a tiny weak voice. She had forgotten in her 
sudden fear, but now her stomach reminded her again, hollowed out as 
it was, and heavy with emptiness. She gave up. Gotten this far, might’s 
well go on, she thought. Ain’t got no choice, anyways. 


Miss Flossie tugged at her and Jenny Sue got up meekly and followed 
them into the building. 

“It sure is a funny looking house,” she said, trying to be bright and 
cheerful, to make them like her again. Mr. Raymond was tightlipped 
and angry. “I never seen nothing like this before.” 

Inside it was almost dark, only one bare bulb hanging from the 
ceiling, giving off a dim light. There was just a small space, no front 
porch even, though the place looked so big and fine with new pine 
panelling on the walls; a table, a chair, and behind it, a big metal chest 
with drawers and locks on the drawers, too. There weren’t even any cur- 
tains at the windows. Mama had curtains, though they were made out 
of gunny sacks and the blackberry dye was fading. Jenny Sue looked 
around uncertainly. Right square in the center of the little room was a 
hall. It seemed to go on forever, and though it was dark, she could make 
out doors on each side. And some one was coming down it. 

“This is Miss LaVonda, Jenny Sue.’ Miss Flossie was sugary again. 
“Say how do you do nicely, honey.” 

Miss Flossie sounded just like Mama, Jenny Sue thought scornfully, 
but she made a pretty little curtsy regardless. Got to stay on the good 
side of them. She looked up shyly from under her long lashes. Miss 
LaVonda did not seem impressed. She stared at Jenny Sue, her eyes. 
moving from the top of her blond head to her tiny feet, up and down, 
lingering on her high round bosom, appraising, like Mama deciding 
which chicken to catch and cook for supper. Miss LaVonda was short 
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and even thinner than Mama, though her shoulders weren’t slumped so 
you didn’t notice it. She had black hair piled high on her head to make 
her look taller. It made her face look thinner and bonier. Under her 
tight black turtle neck sweater, her collar bone was a ridge. Her eyes 
were black too, and so deepset there was an enormous shadow from her 
brows to her sharp jutting cheekbones. Even her nose was thin, coming 
to a point like Mama’s slicing knife. Her mouth was a slash of blood red, 
and she barely opened it when she talked. 

“This the best you could do?” she asked, her eyes still on Jenny Sue. 

Ain’t got no right to look at me like that. I ain’t one of Mama’s 
chickens, thought Jenny Sue. I don’t like her, I don’t like it here. I don’t 
like Miss Flossie any more either. And I’m hungry. “You promised me 
fried chicken,” she said accusingly to Mr. Raymond. “I don’t smell any 
fried chicken cooking.” 

“What’s she talking about?” Miss LaVonda asked Mr. Raymond, but 
he just shrugged his shoulders as if he didn’t know. 

“You said I’d get something to eat here.” Jenny Sue turned to Miss 
Flossie and she didn’t bother to make her voice polite. “I don’t see 
nothing to eat. A meal fit for a queen, that’s what you said and... .” 

“Can’t you shut up?” asked Miss LaVonda coldly. 

“Sugar, we're going to have something right soon. Just you be a good 
girl.”’ Miss Flossie bent over, soothing. 

Jenny Sue shook her off. “You promised, you promised,” she repeated 
shrilly, close to tears. 

“Get her out of here,” Miss LaVonda commanded. 

“Now wait a minute, wait a minute,’’ Mr. Raymond cut in. “Not after 
all the trouble I went to get her. We had a deal, remember?” 

“She’s a good girl, aren’t you Jenny Sue?” Miss Flossie’s little mouth 
puckered in a phony smile. “Why don’t you dance for Miss LaVonda, 
Jenny Sue?” 

“I don’t want to dance. I want to eat. You promised, you said... .” 

“All right.”” Miss LaVonda came over to her and before Jenny Sue 
could duck, the long thin fingers were touching her, everywhere; her 
hair, turning up her face so the black eyes could inspect further; run- 
ning lightly over her cheeks, on down her neck, her shoulders, sliding 
over her breasts and her slim little waist, pressing, probing, pinching, 
and all Jenny Sue could do was stand there. She was too shocked even to 
wiggle away. 

Apparently Miss LaVonda came to a decision. She stepped back a bit 
and, eyes still staring, pronounced, “She'll have to do. Take her down.” 

Mr. Raymond grabbed her by the arm and began to drag her toward 
the hall. 

“I don’t want to go there, I don’t want to, I want... .” Jenny Sue 
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began to cry now in earnest, and she flung her feet out violently in inef- 
fectual little kicks. She doubled her hands into fists and began pum- 
meling Mr. Raymond. 

“God damn it, you little bitch! Come on along,” he shouted. 

“Not there, you fool, with all the racket she’s making!” Miss LaVonda 
stepped close again and her hand flung out, flat and hard as Mama’s 
bread board and smacked Jenny Sue in the face. Her head reeled, her 
cheeks stung with the force of it and she would have fallen if Mr 
Raymond hadn’t been holding her so strong. Never never had any one 
hit her like that. Never in the face if she was to have a licking, not even 
Mama angry at her. 

“You do as you’re told, Miss. No more noise out of you.” Miss 
LaVonda spoke as if she meant it and her arms was raised in readiness. 
“There’s more and worse if you don’t, you hear? Take her to the diner.” 
Now she sounded bored and weary of the whole thing, and turned her 
back on them, starting down the hall from where she had come. 

“Come on, Jenny Sue, come with Miss Flossie now and we'll get you 
something to eat.” 

Jenny Sue went. 

Beside the building, a little way down a narrow sandy path was the 
diner. Even in the darkness its silver sides gleamed in the moonlight 
slanting through the pines. The path was too narrow for them both, 
with branches brushing them as they went, but following along behind 
Miss Flossie, Jennie Sue was excited, fears and hunger forgotten. Now 
they were getting somewhere, this was something at last. , 

Her little feet skipped along, began to tap, and she nearly bumped in- 
to Miss Flossie cautiously picking her way in front. “Is that a train up 
there? Are we going on it?” 

“It’s a kind of train, sugar. Part of one. Like a dining car.” 

“What’s a dining car?” 

“A place where you eat. Don’t you know anything? Mr. Raymond was 
cross. 

“You mean we're going to eat? Honest? Fried chicken?” Jenny Sue’s 
feet danced along the path. She could hardly wait. 

“Now see what you’ve done,” Miss Flossie hissed. “You've got to get 
her something. Go on back and bring it to her. Anything.” And to Jenny 
Sue, “Not fried chicken tonight, honey, it’s too late. Tommorrow when 
we go to Raleigh. But we'll have something. Mr. Raymond will get it. 
Look, see, isn’t this a lovely train?” 

But it wasn’t so beautiful up close. Parts of the metal were rusty and 
one whole side was torn off. There was a row of windows, fly specked, 
and no curtains here either. The door had a rope on it, tied to a big nail 
sticking out from the wall. Miss Flossie undid it and they went inside. 
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She flicked a switch and by the light from a cupid lamp with a soiled 
satin shade, Jenny Sue could see that inside wasn’t much better. Her feet 
lagged and she hung back until Mr. Raymond pushed her from behind. 
There was a bureau in one corner with most of the knobs off and paint 
peeling, and a chair that didn’t look like you could sit on it. ‘The floor- 
boards were uneven with big cracks in them and there were only ragged 
patches of linoleum, worse even than Mama’s. Along one wall, under a 
big calendar its picture all marked up with words written on it, was a 
huge bed and across from it a rippled mirror, cracked, a piece missing, 
taken out like a bite. 

“Isn’t this nice? Isn’t this pretty, sugar?” Miss Flossie led Jennie Sue to 
the bed. Mr. Raymond had disappeared. “A room all to yourself, just 
like I said. And a big one too. And look at all the windows.” 

But Jenny Sue didn’t like the windows; they were like animal eyes in 
the dark, watching her, blinking red on and off with the neon light. She 
sat down on the bed and she didn’t like that much, either. Mama would 
be ashamed not to cover a mattress like that. It was stained all over, 
spots everywhere, as if some one had spilled the yolk of an egg, and dust 
had collected in the little holes around the buttons. It was torn too, and 
stuffing was coming out. She stood up. 

“Here, dear, sit down. It’s comfy. Lie down, sugar. You must be 
tired.” 

“I don’t want to get my dress dirty, Miss Flossie.” 

“Oh you won't get it dirty, honey, what makes you think that? And 
besides, tomorrow you'll have a new one, lots of new ones. Now over 
there, see, there’s a pitcher of water for you and a glass in case you’re 
thirsty in the night.’’ Even from where she sat, Jenny Sue could see the 
glass was dingy, and looked like a bug was stuck in it. “And there’re 
some towels for you to wash with. Here, sugar, we'll just put one right on 
this old mattress, cover it up if you don’t like it. And there’s a blanket 
for you, too.” 

Jenny Sue sat on the towel and then lay back. She was so tired. The 
pillow underneath her head smelled of something fishy like one of H. 
A.’s dead catfish, and the blanket was grimy and itchy against her legs. 
“This ain’t lots of covers,” she started to grumble. But she was so tired. 

“That’s the girl, just close your eyes and rest. Oh and listen, sugar, 
here’s Mr. Raymond back again so soon. And with a sandwich too! Isn’t 
that lovely? I'll say.” 

Jenny Sue picked the bread apart. Inside was a shrivelled piece of 
ham and no butter or fat either. The bread felt like a piece of card- 
board. 

“This ain’t fried chicken. Don’t even look good.” 

“Oh but it is, honey. You eat it now and have a good sleep. You might 
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even have some company too, darlin’, later on. Won’t that be nice? And 
we'll see you in the morning. Tomorrow we'll go to Raleigh, you and me 
and Mr. Raymond, and we'll see all the bright lights, and dance and eat 
fried chicken. I'll say we will.” 

Mr. Raymond nodded to her as he left and she heard him saying 
something outside to Miss Flossie, and heard the door being shut and a 
scrappy sound, the rope being tied. 

Jenny Sue sat on the bed and looked around the room, felt the gritty 
blanket, slimy mattress. She watched the red neon winking at her 
through the row of windows and wondered if it went on, off, on, off all 
night long. A sorry thing that was. Not like the lights she’d dreamed of 
in cities. Not at all. 

She looked down at the dried sandwich in her hand. 

“Sure ain’t fried chicken,” she said sadly and a tear slipped out of a 
pale blue eye, wetting the long dark lashes. 

But that lamp over there was kind of pretty, with that pink shade. 
And tomorrow they were going to Raleigh. Bright lights there for sure! 

The tear slid down her cheek and dropped on the grizzled ham. She 
was so hungry. She took a small bite with her sharp little teeth, then 
another. Then she stuffed the bread in her mouth with both hands and 
wolfed it down as fast as she could. Not even choking. 
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a: SOMEBODY KILLED REDDY FOX 


Pp eggy was driving at a good clip, doing seventy at least, anxious 


now to be home, when she saw far ahead in the road the inert 
form lying on the hot pavement. She was alone in the car, as always so 
much now. Stuart had no interest in going to the country in summer 
and yet the trips had somehow become a necessity for her; lonely, yes, 
but a chance to breathe again, collect herself, put herself in order, and 
to search for the answer, as if the simple woodsy smelling house, slightly 
damp, the fields, the mountains, and the memories, the good ones 
inherent in all she saw and touched and smelled could provide it. And 
for a while, lasting sometimes only a day or two, sometimes a week, and 
once even a month, she came back refreshed, remembering and loving, 
ready to try again. And then there’d be another business convention, 
another mysterious call, the sound of breathing and the hasty click at 
the other end of the telephone; a party lasting too late and too long, and 
everything fell apart. Peggy fell apart. 

There had been a party last Friday night. Ramon played the piano; 
that’s all that made it bearable for her. But he had just made up with 
his wife Jan after a trial separation and their billing and cooing, the 
blowing of kisses from the piano stool to where Jan sat on the sofa 
supposedly enthralled, hanging on to every note, was anything but 
reassuring or attractive. Too good to be true? Phony? Bet they'll be 
apart in a week, thought Peggy cynically. And then: see? Damn it! I’m 
getting like every one else. Catty. What’s happening to me? 

Faulkner and Liz were there too. Faulkner sat, a sodden lump by 
Ramon, braced against his chair turned backward, evidently because he 
could think of nothing else to do or say. Liz was dancing, if you could 
call it that. Enticing, luring, leading, an old old love ritual performed 
for all to see, and Stuart followed. Predatory, eager, long steps 
matching her short tappy ones as she wiggled and ran a little, hesitated 
until he nearly caught up, then smiled secretly, knowingly, looking up 
at him from under her false eyelashes, breathed deep so her more than 
adequate bosom stretched its thin fabric and reached to his hand, 
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briefly; then off again, in time to the music. And it was obvious Stuart 
was going out of his mind as he stalked her. Round and round the room 
they danced, absorbed now, no longer putting on a show, forgetting 
their audience, until they disappeared down the hall. 

And Peggy sat there listening to Van Parkington tell her his troubles. 
His wife had left him, run off with her psychiatrist, and suddenly in the 
middle of it, he made her cry, because, overcome with booze and her 
sympathy, unexpectedly he reached for her hand, held it tightly in his 
own and said, “You know, I think I love you.” She hardly knew him and 
would probably rarely see him again, maybe a glimpse of him 
wandering morosely around the Club, squash racquet in hand, or 
through the Men’s Grille door, the back of his head bent studiously over 
his drink. But no one had said that to her for a long time. Even with the 
“T think.” She turned her face to hide the tears. 

Van Parkington brought her home, because when Stuart reappeared 
grinning, triumphant, he couldn’t find his shoes and didn’t know where 
he’d left the car and it was two o’clock in the morning and Peggy had 
had enough. 

The next day Stuart couldn’t remember she hadn’t come home with 
him. 

‘Who then?” he asked, not even opening his eyes, but still looking 
befuddled lying there in bed, his hair mussed and a strange long scratch 
leading from his ear to his chin. “What happened?” 

“Oh for God’s sake!” Peggy was really angry now. Why now when it 
had happened so many times like an old movie on television you knew 
you'd seen; or a paperback book with a sexy cover whose title was 
vaguely familiar and you discovered halfway through you’d read it 
before, or something very like it. There Stuart lay in pretended 
innocence. Can’t remember so it didn’t happen; ignorance inspired by 
alcohol. 

“T think it was the look on your face that annoyed me most.” She got 
her voice under control though her hands trembled as she ‘lit her 
cigarette, seeing again his dark eyes so fierce, so alive with pleasure, 
fun. Oh, fun! What was so much fun? Or was it lust, pure and simple? 

“Here we go again,” Stuart said tiredly. “Here we go.” But he still 
kept his eyes closed and she knew he was fumbling around in his 
memory to see how bad it was this time. 

Was this all there would be for the rest of her life? Going to parties 
given by people she didn’t care about, some she actually disliked, most 
of whom bored her at the very least, with their silly flirtations, the hours 
spent on their clothes and faces, the conversations made up of where 
they had gotten both, and what parties they had been to the weekend 
before (usually the same ones) and who had siad what to whom. Oh, it 
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was sometimes funny: amusingly told incidents to some one’s discredit 
(Stuart and Liz would be the topic for this week). Peggy had to laugh 
sometimes in spite of herself. She had to laugh for Stuart’s sake. Pretend 
to be having fun. Fun, fun, fun. 

The rest of her life? Going to parties with an aging playboy, just as 
witty and quick with the repartee as the others and as slyly subtle with 
his own special come on. Attractive, oh yes, you better believe it, even 
though she knew the barrel of flesh beginning, so stylishly covered by his 
sports coat. And his nails were manicured. She could swear they had 
colorless polish. Now why did that repel her so? Because she thought a 
man should have something more to occupy his time? Ah, the old 
Puritan ethic that Stuart accused her of so often. “But the Puritans were 
a passionate people too, don’t forget,” she’d answer, “emotional and not 
ashamed of convictions.” Oh convictions, smictions; so endeth the 
umpteenth argument. 

And Stuart wore his hair now very mod, long sideburns, like a cap it 
seemed to her. She kept waiting for him to take it off. And she was 
certain he was dyeing it. He had been much grayer last year. Ah youth! 
So why not pursue it? What was so wrong about that? Huh Peggy? 
Answer me Peggy. Puritan Peggy. 

Round and round the rest of her life. How did this happen? Why did 
it happen? Where were Peggy and Stuart so young, so brave, so 
beautiful, so in love, a nineteen forties legend? 

What a far cry from the thin frightened boy in his ill fitting Marine 
Corps uniform, his head close cropped under his overseas hat as he laid 
it in her lap. (Near bald. I preferred that, she thought, to this luxuriant 
bush so nattily trimmed by the hair stylist at the Hilton.) She ran her 
hand over it and it prickled her fingers as she stroked, and he groaned, 
“Christ, I’m so scared. I’m so fucking scared.” Facing war and marriage 
at the same time and too young for both. 

Another lifetime. And now. Oh prosperity what have you wrought? 
Was it only that though? Why always blame affluence? Why always 
blame? Hello Cotton Mather, hello Peggy. But why was she so peculiar 
because she didn’t have fun fun fun? Turned off, but Stuart would 
never believe it. He would be the injured, picked on husband, who was 
only having a good time at a party, nagged at and abused by a jealous 
shrew of a wife. What were parties for? Dear God, what were they for? 

The rest of her life? And maybe they could have a beautiful old age in 
the country, roaring fires, trees in autumn, Irish setters and 
grandchildren at their feet. If she survived. 

“Stuart,” she said as she left. 

“Here we go again,” he mumbled without even looking up. 

So she had gone, leaving the argument behind, heading north to their 
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ski house, to peace and healing. 

The minute she was out of the city on the open road, she’d begun to 
relax. The woods shone bright green in the sun against the yellow tents 
in the tobacco fields, the clouds like overstuffed pillows plumped up, 
and there ahead, only two hours away, rose the mountains, lines of 
blue, dark in front, fading into the sky. She unclenched her fists on the 
steering wheel and felt the air, sweetsmelling now of hay, rush to cool 
her face through the open window. 

Stuart had had air conditioning installed in the car, although she 
didn’t want it: another of the small nasty irritations between them. She 
never used it; preferred instead the open window and the wind rushing 
in, blowing her hair. 

“I don’t know which knob to turn on,” she laughed, trying to erase 
the scowl on his face. “Honestly, I always get the heater instead. You 
know me and machines.” 

“Oh cut the act,” he snapped. “You’re smarter than that.” 

“It’s not an act.” 

“Don’t be stupid, Peggy. It isn’t funny any more.” 

It had been once, though she hadn’t meant it to be. Her fingers were 
quick and adept with a paintbrush. They could march with precision 
like a brass band down the keys of a piano; but confronted with a can 
opener or the lid of a jar on a key in a lock, they were helpless. Stuart 
had bent his arms around her as she stood fumbling, to take the cork 
out of the bottle or twist the disposal into place. Even their sons had 
laughed and felt important helping her out. Now she was stupid. 

Stupid. Her smiled faded quickly. 

“I like the window open,” she said, and didn’t bother to pretend to 
use the air conditioner as she would have years ago, just because Stuart 
bought it for her. What was the use? Nothing was funny any more. 
Stuart was not listening, remote in wherever he hid his thoughts behind 
his dark eyes. “I like to smell the hay.” 

She thought of the long ago days on the farm. The prickle of her legs 
as she jumped from the loft into the mound beneath, the scratchiness of 
wisps caught under her skirt as she lay back in the hay wagon and 
dreamed, watching the shapes of the thunderheads building up in the 
west as the horses plodded forward. 

And the smell of hay at night, too, as it dried in the fields, carried 
over the hills on the wind along with the barking of the foxes far off in 
the woods. She’d shivered, hearing the foxes, worried. And worried 
again when they were quiet, wondering if they had been caught in the 
hired man’s traps. She never knew what caused them to stop or caused 
them to start up again, but she liked to think of them there, barking. 

She’d told Stuart and he’d understood. He’d loved the country then, 
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loved exploring the farm with her. It had all been new to him. There 
had been no sunny pastures in his childhood, no hay-strewn fields; only 
a chill English Tudor house, shrouded by dark trees on a city street. 

That last summer, before he joined the Marine Corps, they played 
hide and seek in the hillside boulders like children; waded in the brooks, 
built nests in the hayloft and threw straws at each other, until, sneezing 
with dust and laughter, they emerged from the barn, she brushing 
specks off his shirt, he picking the hay tangled in her hair, his fingers 
gentle, then. 

The night before he left for Parris Island they climbed a hill and sat 
on an old stone wall and the foxes began. 

“What the hell is that?” Startled, his arm dropped from around her 
shoulders and he peered into the dark. It was an eerie sound. 

She laughed and put his arm back. “It’s the foxes crying,” she said, 
and found her voice breaking. 

“Hey, now.” He kissed her lightly and then held a package, 
tantalizing, behind his back. 

She opened it after he’d gone, leaning against her window, breathing 
in the sweet smelling air, watching the taillights of his car vanish down 
the hill. 

It was a small child’s book The Adventures of Reddy Fox by 
Thornton W. Burgess. On the flyleaf was written in Stuart’s large scrawl 
“Peggy. I love you, you know. Stu.” Then below “August 1943.” She 
splotched it with tears and read and reread it. 

When the time came to follow Stuart, she packed it in her canvas bag 
along with her toothbrush and carried it from camp to camp on trains 
and buses, but Stuart never glanced at it again. 

That was so long ago, another lifetime. And now, just the day before 
yesterday, she had driven north to Vermont, escaping, as she had so 
many countless times before. 

She’d arrived about five, paused and stretched outside the door, 
breathing deep, holding her face to the sun, before lugging in her 
suitcase and carton of food. She made herself a drink and put Frankie 
on the record player; built a fire against the cold mountain wind she 
knew wouldn't last beyond the first flare of paper and kindling. She sat 
back in the rocker and looked around. This silly, humble, friendly 
house, she thought, our chance, our last chance. It was full of all of 
them, Stuart, the boys, herself; remnants, something some one had 
loved and left behind; old wooden skis crossed over the door, a glassy 
eyed fish young Stu had caught, staring from the wall, a kindergarten 
drawing scotchtaped to the panelling, Stuart’s old ski sweater hung on a 
hook. 

Frankie’s voice soothed, and then began to insinuate. “I'll never smile 
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again”; ““The day I bought you violets for your furs.’”” Memories flooded, 
overflowing in tears. Stuart boyishly proud in the New York shooting 
gallery, his new expert rifleman medal on his uniform; Stuart in 
Quantico, standing under the lone depot light, watching until her train 
pulled out of sight, looking somehow so alone, so vulnerable. The tears 
filled her eyes, slid down her cheeks. She turned the record player off; 
the fire had gone out. Peggy poured the rest of her drink down the sink 
and went to bed. 

She nestled under the comforter, afraid she’d struggle all night, 
afraid she couldn’t turn her mind off as easily as the record player. But 
her heavy fatigue took over; she went off into deep sleep, and waking 
early in the quiet dawn, watched morning come in the window. 

She lay there luxuriating in her solitude (keeping reality, her 
decisions at bay, knowing they were hovering just outside, like the wind 
trying to get in through the cracks); relishing her small moment of 
peace while she could. There was nothing at all she had to do. She 
didn’t have to cope with the big brick house every one said was so 
beautiful (Stuart’s choice), the cold flagstone floors, the heavy oak doors 
she could never open or close without all her strength, the leaded 
casement windows, unbending, until finally they stayed in position, 
slightly ajar; rich brocade curtains (a gift from Stuart’s mother who had 
some just like it) watered and stained in the rain that beat off the slate 
roof. 

There was no one to make her go to the Miller’s brunch, no one 
demanding anything. She could lay here all day if she pleased. She 
could read the old warped books left up here, dear and familiar, cut the 
long grass edging up on the driveway, pick the Indian paintbrush to put 
in her copper pitcher, prune dead branches off the pines, stain the 
sundeck worn by last year’s firewood and so many feet; do a jigsaw, go 
talk to Cy at his Texaco station, travel around to the Art Shows, inspect 
the antiques set out on grassy lawns, phlox in bloom by the roadside, 
day lillies, goldenrod in the fields, clear water splashing over the rocks 
in narrow crooked brooks, and touches of Fall in the air, a swamp 
maple and early crimson sumac. 

The day passed quickly. But somewhere along the line, in the late 
afternoon when the feeling of night coming on was in the air, the sun 
gone down over Pico Peak and shadows, long now, reaching to the 
house, somewhere then, the loneliness came with the dark and the 
sadness and the remembering and regrets. Billie Holiday moaned from 
the phonograph and Peggy wondered, blaming herself, sorrowing as she 
put her TV dinner in the stove, if she should pack up and go home now. 

It was foolish to drive at this hour and it was defeating its purpose. 
She’d decided nothing, solved nothing. But giving in to the blue mood 
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of dusk, she went to the telephone. As often as not it would ring, 
echoing hollowly in her empty English house, as she stood there in 
Vermont looking out the window, seeing the woods black against the 
sky, the stars’ first glittering in the northern light. But this time it was 
picked up quickly. 

“Yeah? Stuart didn’t seem to know the simple friendly meaning of 
hello. 

“Stuart? 

“No. Jack Armstrong, the All American Boy. Crap, Peggy, what the 
hell is it?” 

“I guess I was lonely.” 

“Well, you chose to go there, didn’t you? It was your decision.” 

I know. I just...” 

“Hey, c’mon, I’m busy. I’ll see you when you get home. Peggy?” as she 
stood swallowing, gulping, the meat still stuck in her throat. It didn’t 
budge, would not be washed down with tears. His voice was gentler. “I'll 
see you.” And then came the click, as decisive as the caller who got the 
wrong number. 

Peggy crept into bed and turned the light out. 

When she woke next morning, watching the branches of the 
evergreens brush against her window, her eye lit on Stuart’s old ski 
sweater hooked on the wall. Without knowing what she was doing, 
without thinking, she got out of bed and went to it, rubbed her face 
against it, inhaling the smell of Stuart, scotch and cigarette smoke, 
healthy sweat. Stuart. 


5 SANDYS CASTLE 


A t first Sara was happily surprised. The gate was wide open and the 
attendant stepped out of his shelter. His uniform was a dull gray 
like the January sky, his broad face red from the cold, but he said good 
morning and waved her on. She found a parking place easily. 

The iron fence was two stories high, the railings set close together in 
parallel lines, with ornamental spikes on top, intricate as New Orleans 
grille work; spikes all the same. The building resembled a fortress with 
turrets and rounded corners, peaked towers like the sand castles 
children make at the beach, except it had narrow hooded eyes for 
windows. Soot darkened the old brick. But inside the lobby was bright 
and quiet; the thick walls protected against the rasping noises of the 
street. 

What did I except? A dungeon? she thought. Sandy in stocks? There 
was serenity here. Order. Peace in the room and the overstuffed chintz 
covered chairs, the green carpet, fresh painted yellow walls. There were 
flowers on the desk of the receptionist who smiled at Sara, spoke quietly 
into a telephone in a pleasant voice, and then nodded. 

“This way.” She stood. “Out this door and then down the path to the 
right, past the first wing and it’s the second door. Ring the bell. They 
know you’re coming; they'll be watching to let you in.” 

Let me in, thought Sara. She clutched the paper bag she’d filled with 
the mundane necessities Sandy had asked for, and small surprises too: 
creme shampoo, Kleenex, peanuts, a new nightgown, a shiny covered 
women’s magazine, a paperback of Robert Frost, a Cheese and Wine 
cookbook. A cookbook! How could I? The very thought of food had 
made Sandy retch. She hadn’t been able to eat or keep anything down 
since her father met Weesie. She had grown thinner and thinner, her 
arms and legs like wires, while Sara stood by helpless, unnoticed as an 
unused umbrella in an old fashioned stand. 

Yellow rosebuds peered over the top; she’d packed a sketch book of 
her own, and chalk hastily found under children’s coloring books. 
Sandy had always colored so neatly, staying exactly between the lines. 
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Maybe I should have brought them? Parker said overnight Sandy had 
become a child. 

Sara was shocked, forgetting where she was, to see the key come 
casually from the uniform pocket and the heavy oak door unlocked. 

She stopped for a moment outside; it was all so fast, such a well oiled 
procedure, smooth as the soundless closing of the door. The wind 
whipped around the building sweeping a few dried leaves along the walk 
before it. Her paper bag felt heavy, her arms ached from carrying it so 
tightly, and from cold. 

The walls rose up beside her . Rusting iron bars guarded the windows 
here at the back. The building hunched down, spread out on the dead 
grass of the grounds. Bare branches whined. 

How could Parker have put Sandy here? Oh easily, he was not the one 
to go. Now he had a young blond wife, not too much older than Sandy, 
he couldn’t be bothered any more with this embarassment, his 
bedraggled daughter, thin now as a long straw, raw burns festering on 
her hand, who threw up at his dinner table. Out of sight, out of mind, 
out of whatever he conceived his conscience to be. Out of the way while 
he planned his Fifth Avenue wedding, complete with ushers, Weesie in 
white satin, and his Switzerland honeymoon. 

Sara set off down the path in an angry walk, the wind chilling her 
through. Her face stung, pinched white, as new snow; her toes felt 
encased in ice. They did that to people, she knew; cooled them, the 
violent ones. Not Sandy, please, who couldn’t stand the cold, who 
always crouched near the fire and had to put on a sweater when they sat 
playing bridge. Sandy wouldn’t be violent, only afraid and forlorn like a 
lost child with her coat torn, trying not to cry. 

But she was shut behind this dark strong door with thick mesh over 
the one way glass window. Sara rang and waited. The door swung open 
and a nurse stood there, a purple wool cardigan over her uniform. Is the 
heat turned down? Is it freezing inside? Did any one remember to pack 
Sandy’s cable knit? 

“Mrs. Reade?” 

“Yes,” said Sara. 

“Come in. Sandy will be brought down soon.” She closed the door 
behind Sara and out came the key. A bolt ground into place. They went 
up a few steps in an icy hall. There was another door, another key. 

Dear God, thought Sara. 

“Have a seat, won’t you?” Oh so pleasant, so polite, so untouched, 
paper doll people. “Sandy will be along shortly.” 

The room was long and thin like the railings outside; it narrowed to a 
hall beyond the nurse’s station, with doors on either side, exactly placed 
like marks on a ruler. In front, facing the barred window, a nondescript 
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group of chairs and a brown sofa with cigarette burns, huddled together 
around a dingy brass ashtray on a spindly stand. 

She set her paper bag down and unbuttoned her coat, leaving it on. 
The room was so cold she could almost feel the wind whistling down the 
long corridor. She lit a cigarette, the brief flame of the match warm in 
her frozen fingers. It was quiet; no one was around. They were off at 
Therapy or Exercise or Crafts or Games or whatever they did or were 
made to do all day. Visitors were not allowed in Sandy’s Ward. This was 
a special privilege because Sandy had been here a week and her mother 
hadn’t seen her. Her mother hadn't known. 

“She burned herself on purpose, with cigarettes.” Parker finally 
called just before he left for New York, his voice grim. He sounded as if 
Sara had never noticed the scars on Sandy’s hand, the flesh corrugated 
like a cardboard box. “I spilled the grease, Mum,” Sandy offered in 
explanation. Or “I was frying hotdogs.” She always moved so fast, did so 
many things at once; poached an egg while she washed dishes, read a 
book propped against the toaster while the rice boiled. 

“Tt was deliberate”. Oh, how would Parker know, foolish besotted 
man, long haired at his age, sparse strands combed carefully to cover 
the balding crown; business suits cut to hide the paunch from the young 
wife. “Right in front of my eyes. I saw her. She ground her cigarette out 
on her wrist.” 

Sara held her forehead in the palm of her hand and closed her eyes. 
The smoke from her cigarette stung and brought tears. She heard 
footsteps on the linoleum floor echoing down the hall and looked up to 
see the nurse, Sandy stalking behind her. Cautious, head forward, 
shoulders bent, drawn in at an awkard angle, arms crossed protectingly 
over her scrawny chest, her eyes darted from side to side through strings 
of long hair. Sara would never have known her. 

“Sweetheart.” Sara put her arms around her, feeling the bones 
through the wool. There was nothing to Sandy at all; she was as fragile 
as the leaves swept along the sidewalk. Two weeks ago she had been on 
television for the Civic Counseling Center, dark hair pulled back, eyes 
intelligent and alive. 

“Hi Mum.” Sandy’s eyes were black ringed, her face a skeleton’s 
mask. 

“Just a few minutes, Sandy. We don’t want to miss Leather Work 
entirely, do we? You make such nice things.” 

Sara looked at Sandy for some sign of rebellion at this sugary praise, a 
familiar embarassed “Oh, c’mon, Mum” when Sara waxed too eloquent 
over a handmade birthday gift, a trophy, her Radcliffe Summa Cum 
Laude. There was none. 

“You understand, Mrs. Reade?” the nurse said as if talking to a child, 
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the professional empty smile pasted on her face like a toothpaste ad. 

“Yes, I do,” Sara said, still holding Sandy, rubbing her chin against 
the fine dark hair. 

“Tl be back soon, Sandy. Tell your mother alia all your interesting 
activities, all the nice friends you’re making.” 

Sandy stuck out her tongue at the smug retreating back as if she were 
the First Grader the nurse implied. 

“I brought your things,” Sara said hastily, afraid her voice sounded as 
insincerely bright as the nurse’s. She held up the roses. “Maybe we 
should get a vase for these before they die.” 

“I’m not allowed to have a vase.” 

“You're not?” 

“They think we might break it and take a piece of it and cut 
ourselves. There’s a woman in my ward who slit her throat with a 
broken theremometer.” Sandy spoke monotonously, like rain falling. 

“Oh,” Sara said. Then, “There’s a water cooler. I'll get a paper cup. 
Is that all right?” 

The cup was too small. The roses drooped, heads too heavy for the 
slender stems to hold up. 

“They’re pretty,” said Sandy, touching them, her voice as soft and 
vague as fog. “I love flowers.” 

“I’ve brought some other things, the ones you asked for.” Sara 
rummaged in the paper bag. “I hope I didn’t forget anything. If I did. 
I'll bring it down and leave it at the desk.” She knew her voice sounded 
like a speeded up record player, squawking gibberish. 

“This room is better than mine,” Sandy offered. ‘““We don’t have a 
nice place like this.” Sara looked around at the dreary furniture, the 
cream colored paint peeling off the high walls. “They'd tear it to pieces, 
that’s why. We can’t have company in our ward, so they brought me 
here. Can I bum a cigarette?” 

“Are you allowed to?” asked Sara before she could stop herself, seeing 
the burns, circles like red checkers on Sandy’s thin hand. 

“If you're with me, or a nurse, some one like that.” Sandy smiled; not 
really a smile, a grimace, apologetic. Her face was too tautly drawn for 
flexibility, stiff as a new plaster cast. “They took all my matches. They 
keep them. They even took my belt and my panty hose.” But she was 
making statements as if she were talking about some one else, in the 
nurse’s remote voice. She lit up and breathed smoke out gratefully. 

Sara tried to think of something to say. She’d forgotten the items she 
had planned to talk about, checked off like a shopping list. 

“I’m never alone,” Sandy said dully but dutifully as if it were her 
responsibility to entertain, the pretty little blackhaired girl passing 
cookies at Mummy’s bridge club, smiling at the guests. “Mum, you 
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know how I can’t stand being around people every single minute. That’s 
why I have my own apartment. I told them that, but they didn’t listen. 
Sometimes I ask to be put in the Seclusion Cell just to be alone. Usually 
it’s for punishing. They give you a volley ball to bounce.” 

“I suppose that’s better than nothing,” said Sara, helpless. Sandy 
went on, voice droning. “A person has to have space around them, some 
people do, three feet of space.” Her narrow arms described a circle. 

“I know.” Sara nodded. “I have to be alone some of the time during 
the day or I’d go crazy.” Too late, she bit her lip so hard, tears came. 

Sandy didn’t seem to notice. Her eyes thickened, fuzzy as cotton. As if 
reading Sara’s thoughts she said, “They give me too many drugs and I 
don’t want to take them. Some ladies just sit in a chair all day and stare. 
They don’t even move or blink their eyes. I don’t want to be a zombie.” 
Her voice quivered. 

“You’re not a zombie, sweetheart.” Sara reached out to hold her 
again but remembered the three feet of space and drew back. 

“An aide even follows me into the bathroom and watches me take a 
shower. There’re eight other women in my room. All jammed in. Our 
beds are right next to each other and they can touch me.” 

“Eight!” 

Sandy stubbed her cigarette out in the stained ashtray. “And they 
make so much noise. They yell and shout and scream.” 

Sara remembered the phone call, the horrible racket in the 
background like the screeches of monkeys in a cage at the zoo, so loud 
she could hardly hear Sandy. 

“The woman next to me sings “The Battle Hymn of the Republic’ all 
night.” Sandy twirled a strand of hair around her fingers, weaving it in 
and out. “And sometimes the others join in off key. And she stands on a 
chair and directs them and waves her arms.” 

Sara laughed aloud, then quickly clapped her hand to her mouth. 
But Sandy gave a little giggle. 

“I don’t sing along with them. They’re always trying to get me to.” 
Sara’s shoulders were shaking, she couldn’t help it, and she was making 
strange gurgling noises, the laughter choking in her throat. 

“Now you sound like them, Mum. Sandy giggled again. 

“You should give them a little Dixie, Ma’am. Don’t they know where 
you're from?” She wiped her eyes. “Sing out a little Dixie, loud and 
clear.” 

“Oh, Mum!” Now Sandy was laughing too; for a brief minute, really 
laughing. “I can just see you! Better look out or they'll lock you up too!” 
Then her thumb found her mouth and she chewed the nail. She bit in 
desperate hunger, quickly tearing skin off in tiny little strips. “They'd 
all gang up on you. And they’re bigger than you are, they’re all so fat. 
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And so strong.” Her finger stroked the soft head of a rose, and then 
wandered up and down its stem, oblivious to the small stabs of the 
thorns. “I can’t go to sleep. I don’t have enough blankets,” she 
explained to her mother, cataloging as if Sara was a stranger inquiring 
after her. “I don’t know what’s going to happen if I don’t sleep.” 

Tears shimmered in the cloudy eyes and rolled down the caved in 
cheeks. 

“You'll be out of that ward soon,” Sara said. 

“No. They don’t let you out of there for weeks. You have to adjust.” 
The tears were the only sign; otherwise Sandy might as well have been 
wrapped in a sheet. 

‘Adjust! To what?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You'll get out of there,” Sara repeated grimly, then gently she went 
on, "you’re a smart girl, darling. Just go along with it for now. Don’t 
fight it. Do everything they say and then they'll move you up.” And I'll 
bring you home by then. “Isn’t that how it works?” 

Sandy didn’t seem to hear. She brought the books out of the paper 
bag and looked at the Robert Frost. “He seems so safe,”’ she said sadly. “ 
‘Miles to go before I sleep’. How can I aeep mene at all?” 

“I don’t know,” Sara said. “I truly don’t.’ 

“Don’t cry, Mum.” The thin scarred hand reached out to Sara, the 
fingers curved around her own like the petals of the roses. Then she 
flipped through the pages of the cookbook. “This looks good.” She 
studied a bright colored recipe for haddock au gratin. “I chew my food 
very carefully.” 

“That’s a good idea,” Sara said, trying to sound casual. “Can you 
keep it down?” she added, as if she were asking about the weather. 

“Sometimes. I’ve gained three pounds.” 

Where? wondered Sara. Sandy was like the bare branches of the 
trees. 

“I weigh seventy seven,” Sandy said proudly. 

Sara closed her eyes. “Is the food good?” she stammered. 

“It’s awful. All starch. That’s what makes those women so fat. You 
should see their bellies sticking out like they’re stuffed with pillows. I 
don’t want to get like that.” 

“You won't, darling.” 

‘And they don’t comb their hair. No one ever sees them so they don’t 
bother. We can’t have combs. One of the nurses does mine. She said 
she’d wash it for me too, when I got the shampoo, but I guess I can do it. 
It’s in a tube, isn’t it?” 

“That’s what you told me to bring.” 

“That’s good. We eat with our fingers.” 
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“Your fingers.” 

Again the apologetic smile. “I guess they think, you know, knives and 
forks. I guess that’s why we have noodles all the time so no one has to cut 
them up. And I’m so slow, they all shout at me to hurry up and then 
they take the plate away before I’m finished. How can I gain any weight 
that way?” 

“T don’t see how.” 

Suddenly Sandy’s lip trembled. “That night I couldn’t stop throwing 
up. I was having a farewell dinner for daddy and Weesie before they 
left. There was blood, but no one believed me. Daddy said I always 
exaggerate. Mum, I’m sorry you didn’t know. I told Daddy to call you 
right away, I don’t know why he didn’t. I couldn’t, Mum, I was lying in 
the hospital all night. They had a monitor on my heart and needles, and 
tubes coming out of me like worms.” 

Sara could see her, the small form lying in the big hospital bed, tied 
down, a wounded animal, cornered, trapped, ready to chew her own leg 
off to escape. And two big men, the doctor and the father, one on either 
side, hovering over her, positive, ordering, dominating, and Sandy gave 
up. She couldn’t reach the leg. 

“And when it was morning, they said I should come here. I was too 
tired to argue with them any more.” 

Sandy lying there alone, Sandy transferred, carted away like so many 
oranges in a bag; Sandy following crisp white clad figures, trusting, 
obedient as a good little girl going to Sunday School; Sandy crying. 

“Mum, I’m sorry I was mean to you when you left Daddy.” 

“You weren’t mean to me,” Sara lied. Oh, there’d be a stale casserole 
made for her in the refrigerator when she came home from a trip, but 
there’d be a greasy ring around the bathtub too, and the beer gone and 
the vacuum cleaner broken. And no one was ever there to welcome her, 
just a light blinking feebly in the hall to make burglars think she was 
still home. 

“I was busy so fixing up Daddy’s apartment and getting his supper. 
He’s so helpless, he can’t even boil water.” Sandy’s face was tender, her 
voice soft. Now, Sara knew, Weesie ordered, “Slice the onion for the 
salad, Sandy.” “Sandy, do you always have to spill when you pour?” 
Sandy was replaced as casually as Parker turned in his old set of golf 
clubs to try out a new. “I should have come to see you more.” Sandy had 
never thought to ask Sara for dinner or even a grilled cheese sandwich. 
“You were all alone. It must have been hard,” Sandy said, as if it had 
just occurred to her. “Can I have another cigarette?” 

Sara offered her one, but Sandy dropped the match and quickly 
rubbed it out on the floor, picking it up and hiding it in the ashtray like 
a naughty child, afraid some one had seen and would disapprove. Sara 
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lit the cigarette for her. 

“Is Daddy coming to see me?” 

Daddy was in Gstaad on his honeymoon. She'd forgotten. “He will 
when he comes back, I’m sure. He’s away for a while.” 

“Oh that’s right.” Sandy looked through the barred windows. 

“Why do they have all those keys? Do they think I’m a criminal? Do 
they think I’d hurt some one? What do they think?” 

“T don’t know, sweetheart.” 

“I don’t have to be locked up. Where would I go?” 

The scrape of the key, the door opened, the door closed, locked 
again, footsteps clicking like a typewriter. 

“Sandy,” said the syrupy voice. “You made such a beautiful key case 
yesterday. Did you show your mother?” 

“Who in hell wants a key case?” asked Sandy and for a minute Sara 
wanted to cheer Go get ’em, Sandy, Sock it to ’em! as she had so many 
times at high school football games, seeing Sandy strut up and down in 
front of the grandstand, the snug white sweater, the short red skirt 
whirling around her lovely long legs, the megaphone waved with a grin 
at the crowd, urging them on. C’mon Sandy! But there was no change in 
Sandy’s expression or tone of voice, just dull grayness like the January 
skies. 

“Come along, Sandy.” The nurse picked up the paper bag, her hand 
at Sandy’s elbow. Dutifully Sandy got up, holding the Robert Frost close 
against her chest, as if they might take it away from her or the other 
women would paw and tear it, a pack of dogs fighting over a bone. 

“So soon?” Sara asked, but months had passed, years, since she had 
waved at the cheerful guard, walked through the pleasant lobby, smiled 
back at the bright mechanical people. 

Sara stood and, brushing back the dark hair, kissed Sandy’s forehead, 
her hands on the bony shoulders. 

“I don’t know why Daddy put me here. I don’t know why he did that.” 
Sandy puzzled over it as if trying to think of a word of a double crostic. 
“Why didn’t he tell you?” 

“Don’t worry about it, sweetheart,’ Sara said. “It doesn’t matter 
now.” It did, it does. “Except you must have thought I was awful when 
you didn’t hear from me.” She tried to smile. “You must have wondered 
why I didn’t call.” 

But Sara looked at her daughter and saw in her face there was no 
wondering at all; not about the nurse’s hand on her elbow, the cold 
echoing corridor, or even the closed locked doors. 

“Goodbye,’”” Sandy said and followed the nurse down the hall, 
forgetting the flowers, wilted now, drooping over the sides of the cup. 
As if through thick glass, Sara watched the small figure huddled into 
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itself, the head too large like a Biafran child. They stopped at the far 
door. The nurse reached in her pocket for the key and the image 
blurred as if the glass were flawed. This was Sandy, Sandy being led 
away ...a turret? a tower? some dark cold airless place. Sara covered 
her face with her hands. 

Then she felt a light touch on her shoulder. Sandy had come back, 
the nurse hovering behind her. “Thank you for coming, Mum,” she said 
politely. 
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S haron’s face was shredded corned beef. Celia bowed her head on 

the bed rail, choking down the coffee she’d drunk this morning, 
biting her lips, praying. Even her father in the Intensive Care Unit in 
Houston, one amongst the bleeding mangled bodies, had not prepared 
her for this. She’d run from the room, leaned gasping against the 
corridor wall, covered her face with her hands a moment, and drawing 
a deep breath, gone back in to sit by him, listen to his poor wispy voice 
call her name from the hole in his throat and hadn't fainted again. 

But not even Houston, nothing ever, Johnny’s knee oozing out the 
trail of blood on the snow where the sled had slashed him; the lollipop 
through the roof of the baby’s mouth; the countless scrapes and bruises, 
bicycle falls and bandaids, stitches, large frightened eyes, pitiful child 
whimpers of fear and pain, nothing ever had prepared her for this. Her 
daughter lying unable to move, tubes everywhere, blood pouring in, 
blood seeping out, pulleys and wires and tapes, bones jutting through 
the skin. Sharon lying there, her beautiful face fresh from the meat 
grinder. 

Celia’s thumb stroked the thin hand held in hers under the sheet. 
(“May I hold her hand?” she’d anxiously asked the nurse sitting on the 
other side of the bed. “May I touch her?” What she meant was, what 
was under the sheet? Were the fingers intact, the tendons whole, or was 
only pulp left?) She raised her head, a strand of blond hair fell across 
her cheek. Sharon’s hair was a tangled matt glued together in sticky 
snarls, a grotesque imitation of the cowlick she’d had as a child, sticking 
out at the back of her head like a flag flying behind her when she ran. 

“What? What, darling?” Celia steeled herself to open her eyes. She 
leaned over the bed trying to hear the voice. Sharon’s mouth was swollen 
black, puffy like a burnt marshmallow sliced in two, from which only 
muffled sounds could come. 

“I can’t do anything lying here. Why don’t they put my leg in a cast?” 

The leg was hidden, thank God, by the sheet. 

“First things first.”” The nurse spoke over Sharon as if she couldn’t 
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hear, as if she were already an inanimate object. “They'll get to that. 
The orthopedic men come later.” Sharon’s hip was shattered like poun- 
ded glass. 

“They will when they can.” Celia made herself look beyond the raw 
flesh into the half open gray eyes, tear covered splinters of stone under 
sea water. . 

“I never thought this would happen to me.” 

“T never did either,’ said Celia, but it wasn’t true. 

She did, she had, or something like it. She could see Sharon now at the 
bridge table, a small study in misery hunched down in the big leather 
chair, black circled eyes, gaunt shoulders rounded defensively against 
her father’s scowl (Charles was not known for patience). She looked so 
pitiful, like a little girl all dressed up who’s just been told she can’t go to 
the party. Then, glancing up and seeing her father’s eyes on her, ac- 
cusing, hurriedly she dropped her hands to her lap and willed them to 
stay there, cards wavering in her fingers. A tear coursed silently down 
the thin cheek. 

And her husband Bern was no more patient than her father. Celia 
had once come upon them unexpectedly in the kitchen and found 
Sharon cringing against the wall, Bern towering over her. Sharon clut- 
ched the broom handle as if it were a life line, trying to sweep the pieces 
from a broken cup into the corner and out of his sight. 

Celia knew. She had lived with it for months, years, knowing the 
father, the husband, the odd grueling hours of conflicting jobs, the 
awful apartment stinking hot in summer and freezing in winter, the em- 
pty radiators banging in the cold night. And the money running out 
when Bern decided to go back to school, so they had to come nibble in 
her refrigerator if they wanted to eat. (“They have to stand on their own 
feet,” said Charles, playing violent squash with Bern at the club. “She 
made her bed so she can lie in it.”) Yes, and the fatigue, the long hours, 
the rasping voices of complaints (“Social work,” Charles sneered. “She 
asked for it.” Bern shrugged.) The failing health, the disorientation, the 
fuzzy eyes like moths. Never this, though, Celia had never pictured this. 
It was beyond her bloodiest dreams, jolted from sleep, crying, her pillow 
drenched with tears. 

Why? Why was Sharon alone on dark roads at night? How did these 
things happen? It wasn’t clear. The volkswagon bent in two around the 
telephone pole like a crunched beer can. The note in the door from the 
police waiting for Bern when he got home. 

“TI don’t know what happened,” Sharon whispered. 

“Don’t wonder about it.” 

“I think maybe I was blinded by headlights. I forgot my glasses.” 

If she had worn her glasses. If I’d insisted she come live with me after 
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her last illness. If Sharon’s game playing husband had looked up, just 
once from his backgammon board to see her go. “She took dead aim at 
the telephone pole,” Charles had said angrily. The tracks in the stiff 
frozen grass headed straight for it. 

What drove her? A trapped, frantic little animal fighting her way out 
of a maze, trying this path, then that, and finally giving up in 
exhaustion. No. Charles was wrong. Sharon was much too afraid of 
pain and blood, had been afraid even of the doctor’s needle for polio 
shots. She looked away from the gory scenes on color television and cried 
over the leg of a field mouse clamped in a trap, a squirrel flattened on 
the Interstate. She’d think of another way. Sleeping pills carefully hoar- 
ded from the hospital; a leap from the bridge into the Connecticut 
River, dark hair swept back in the wind, dress billowing out around her 
thin legs. Sharon had loved swimming and diving. 

Had loved; loved, she corrected herself, her eyes stinging with the un- 
shed tears like soap. 

“Some one swiped my pocketbook.”’ 

Celia questioned the nurse with her eyes. The nurse shrugged. 

“T’m sure not, darling. Don’t try to talk.” The words coming out of 
Sharon’s mouth were faint as puffs of smoke. 

“They did. And it had all my checks and things. I have to pay .. .” 
Sharon began to cry, tears squeezed out between the bruised torn lids. 

“Please don’t. Don’t sweetheart.” Celia’s heart was tearing apart in- 
side, ripping painfully like adhesive tape. Who would take a worn 
leather bag from the small broken body crumpled behind the wheel for 
the pittance inside and go on his way? What monster world did they live 
in? Oh but what difference did it make anyway? 

She remembered the awful shuddering noises wrenched from her own 
throat as they carried her on the stretcher from the house, her baby 
bleeding away on the rubber sheet beneath her, through the rubber 
sheet, spattering the sidewalk. And wanted to make them now. 

“She won’t remember anything you’re talking about,” said the nurse. 

Celia watched the hands of the wall clock jump awkwardly as if 
pushed from behind, ticking away precious minutes that seemed endless 
hours. It was absurd, she knew, to sit there on the iron stool in the 
Emergency Room, bend over the huge bed that held her daughter, 
clasping Sharon’s hand in hers, and think of Ryan. Why Ryan? 

After classes and their superburger at Hardee’s, Ryan liked to walk 
around town, because he was so proud of walking; explore old dirt roads 
and watch the sun set over the Blue Ridge, imprint the colors on his 
memory, fiery violent reds he’d produce on his canvases. One night they 
went hand in hand through a daisy covered field and over a hill, came 
suddenly upon the back side of the small hospital. 
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A man stood at the edge of the parking lot, immobile, his hand 
resting on the bright head of a little girl, staring out through the blue 
haze into distance only he could see; his neck, between his dark hair and 
his collar looked so vulnerable. 

Then he turned and looked up at the building, a particular window, 
a curtain flapping outside in the wind from the valley. What was hap- 
pening inside? To his wife? Celia and Ryan walked humbly away. 

Why think of Ryan now? Because he’d smashed his car into a giant 
water oak, drunk, thrown half alive on the highway, his face seared with 
pain, blood in the crevices newly made on his face. And spent a year in 
traction and another year learning how to walk as Sharon would do if 
she were lucky; and walked and walked, never getting over the joy of it, 
the miracle. 

Oh but he didn’t do it on purpose. No. No? A form of suicide too. 

Where was Ryan now? He’d turned his back, leaning his head on the 
splotched stucco wall of the Daniel Boone Diner as her bus lurched out, 
away. And, pressing her face against the window to get a glimpse of his 
yellow hair in the sun, the tires hit a pot hole, her nose banged against 
the glass and began to bleed all over her new green pants suit. “Always 
dress up when you go to Hardee’s,” he had said. “It has class.” Ryan’s 
jeans had class, paint smeared and ragged like torn paper, faded and 
worn like skin, not on purpose, only washed and shrunk too much. Ryan 
holding hands in the daisy field, Queen Anne’s lace, a buttercup held 
under her chin, laughing; then knowing in the stance of the man, the 
back of his neck. 

Ryan cut his cheek shaving that night. The blood trickled through 
the tissue paper he pasted on, down his chin, and dripped onto the 
pillow they shared. 

And her nose bled all the way to Charlotte. She didn’t reach in her 
purse for a Kleenex until Ryan was out of sight, his figure still bent 
against the wall, his face hidden. 

Once on the way to the Harvard-Yale game, Charles and Celia passed 
an accident on the Mass Pike. The new Audi, surrounded by police and 
the curious, almost intact, stood turned around facing Worcester, the 
asphalt stained in front of it. A banner flew from the aerial; a woman’s 
beaver coat, her chrysanthemum corsage tied in blue ribbon still pinned 
to the shoulder, was flung casually over the back seat. But the win- 
dshield on the passenger’s side had a head sized hole neatly cut out of it 
as if made with a cookie cutter and jagged shards of glass were sprinkled 
like salt on the pavement. Who had been sitting there just moments 
ago, smiling at her escort, husband, lover, the driver? Celia began to cry 
silently and Charles told her to shut up, though she was making no 
sound. And all day, through the cheers and shouts and triumphant 
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blare of the Harvard band, the hum of cocktail voices and Dixieland at 
the Cage party afterward, she saw the hole in the windshield, telling all, 
telling nothing. It spoke for itself only. 

One Sunday, afternoon, lethargic, heavy with the imminent baby, 
relaxed, she lazed an extra minute in the wing chair by the fire, 
knowing she should call in the children from their cops and robbers for 
supper. But she accepted the dividend martini Charles offered instead, 
enjoying the rare moment of peace alone with him, thinking why not? 
Another minute won’t matter. And it was in that minute Teddy fell 
from his outpost on the garage roof, and she sensed it, knew something 
was wrong, heard a sound, though she couldn’t possibly have heard it, a 
faint scratching like mice in the wall. She dropped her martini glass and 
went straight to the kitchen door. She opened it as Teddy was crawling 
on elbows and knees like a strange three cornered animal, one hand 
raised to knock again, the other dangling by slender threads from his 
wrist in the bloodied sleeve. 

She knew she should have called the children in for supper. If she had 
not sat so long with Charles in unaccustomed intimacy. If she had not 
got on the bus to go home to him and Sharon and Johnny and Teddy 
and left Ryan leaning against the stucco wall. If the new Audi had stop- 
ped for a hamburger, if Johnny’s sled hadn’t hit a rock, if she’d gone to 
bed sooner with her baby. She knew she should have guarded Sharon. If 
she had invited her over, insisted she come. If Sharon’s game playing 
husband had looked up to see her huddled in the corner; see her leave, 
the door close softly behind her. If. 

But she couldn’t guard her every minute. If it hadn’t happened now, 
it would have later. Would it? 

The doctor leaned over the bed and probed lightly. Sharon screamed, 
her fingers a vise around Celia’s hand. 

“I’m afraid there’s internal bleeding.” “Yes,” said Celia. 
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Susan (Sibley) Kinnicutt, a native of Southern Pines, North 
Carolina, was the author of Woodsmoke, and other works. 
Susan had been novelist-in-residence at St. Andrews 
Presbyterian College for three January Writers Workshops, 
and was to have joined a fourth. Her death in December, 
1979, was deeply felt by her many friends. She left a request 
that contributions in her name be sent to the St. Andrews 
Press, to further the arts. 


On Susan Sibley’s first novel: 


“Striking . . . timeless.” 
— Houston Chronicle 


“The indomitable spirit and life of Viyella. . .1s 
a litany to all humanity.” | 


— Fayetteville Observer 
“Interwoven with Strands of Love — young 
love, married love, illicit love, love of children, 
love of nature, love of the land.” 


— Charlotte Observer 


“ . .Well constructed and fascinating. . .The 
author has a marvelous ear for dialogue.” 


— Hartford Courant 


